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DIOCESAN PRIESTS 


IN A SECULAR INSTITUTE | Frederick W. O’Brien 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR AND CATHOLICISM | John A. Hardon, S§.]. 


THE CHURCH 


IN A CHANGING COMMUNITY | Robert G. Howes 


PALLID PAMPHLETS | 70. &. Bulger 
PLEASE PALE CATHOLICS | °° © ®U'6¢ 





Divine Heart Seminary, Donaldson, Indiana ; Father Mc Guire, Superior 
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CHURCH FuRNISHINGS 
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Consider These Facts About— 
CHURCH SUPPORT 
—and the ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for Catholic appeals, 
it has been clearly established that The ‘Fair Share’ Plan is the best plan yet devel- 
oped to encourage and increase Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its par- 
ishes and institutions. 


e@ The Record of Acceptance 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been successfully 
employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 1921. There has never 
been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ principle was not acceptable to the Clergy, 
Committees and Parishioners. We believe there is no other fund-raising method or 
plan that even approaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has 
never failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay leadership. 


@ The Principles of ‘Fair Share’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality which will 
sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. When the people under- 
stand how the financial needs of their parish, diocese or institution relate to their 
own individual giving based upon the ‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously 
out of love of God and loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ be- 
cause they will appreciate the effort being made to establish more equitable giving, 
and because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsibilities, num- 
ber of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is not based upon the 
assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving an arbitrary percentage of 
income. Many parishioners resent being assessed an arbitrary percentage because 
it seems to be a “demand” and fails to take into account the factors which actually 
dominate their financial situation. 





For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its application to capital 
fund and increased income appeals, write or call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION ‘i He 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 
314 East 51 Street Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 

Nights and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 





*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wet., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$45.00 


(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4 

INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
CE oc dehanipa wend nebeee $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
_... 2 eee oy $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
SPP $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $29.50 





ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F2* 


Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice ..... . $1.80 $18.00 $1.90 $19.00 
Corporal 70 7.00 .80 8.00 
Purificator 80 8.00 90 9.00 
Pall 65 6.50 .75 7.50 
Finger Towel .55 5.50 .65 6.50 
Stole Collar 35 3.50 45 4.50 


Fl Plain Hem 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 ( 


No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 


(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$20.25 
No. F205 Suptine to . a oe 


6.00 


Write For Our Site eiialiiits 





Linen Altar Cloths 








When ordering linen 


front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. 


Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium 


(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(I) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium 
‘>. oo F8 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(K . F20 Altar Cloth. Medium 


23 NO. FRANKLIN. ST., CHICAGO: 6,, | 





weight linen, 
weight linen, 
weight linen, 


Telephone 


weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard 
silk embroidered cross design, per yard 
slik embroidered cross design, per yard 
silk embroidered IHS design, per yard 
weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard 


Jha Kote of- HANSEN 


D. B. HANSEN 


FRanklin 





L 
Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 


Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 


2-8750 








READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


| Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks--for the Clergy and Seminarian. 
Ready Made Cassocks- expertly designed and tailored—ideal for utility wear and as an extra cassock. The extremely 
low price makes them an exceptional value. 


AVAILABLE IN ROMAN OR SEMI-JESUIT STYLE 
CHOICE OF TWO MATERIALS 


_PANAMA- VISCO-ACETATE MATERIAL 65% DACRON—35% WOOL MATERIAL 
| e resistant, lightweight, durable, has the appear- Lightweight, wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
: ance of fine woolens. Guaranteed fast dye. Unlins d. Body half lined—Sleeves completely lined- Full pockets. 
T $4, ry edw h k Ss 
y R + Boni Seni Sruke Cas MM ei a $25.00 Bottom trimmed with brushbraid Fast dye 
ji sash for Semi-J« suit Cass k is additional. Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock........seee- $39.75 
4 Jo. 4B/16 Snap-on Sash. Each $4.80 or No. 4B/17 Tiec-on Sash. $3.25 





16 SIZES LISTED IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 


When ordering please specify style and number desired. 








Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 15! in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16! in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
B5840 58 in. 10 in. 1515 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3215 in. 
BS5844 58 in. i4 in, 16! > in. 3215 in. 
B5846 58 in. 16 in. 17! in. 3215 in. 
B6O38 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3315 in. 
B6040 60 in. 10 in. 15! in. 331% ie. 
B6042 60 in, $2 in. 16 in. 3315 in. 
BOO44 60 in. i4 in. 16! > in. 3315 in. 
B60i6 60 in. 16 in. 17 in. 3315 in. 
BG6240 62 in. i0 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
B62 42 62 in. i2 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 





STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 
buttons and coat button holes. 
COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, 


1%" with a 1" opening. 





No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style a a a No. 4B Roman Style 
Ready Made Cassock HEM: Tw . “ : ia task mn ai Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 - $39.75 aS a $25.00 - $39.75 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
a ohn as cit da 6 b's hee Mm ae Rahnuar ieee ie ebb $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 





P7-60 





appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
ng Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
og Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcouats. If for any reason 
00 No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
50 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
00 For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
a. Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 


of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


lees Mouse of. HANSEN 22] D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





©23-NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











Altar Boys \MPLETE OUTNITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION-—Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSE 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying 7 it 
fast color+—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace our positive money-back quarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Guttenices Belt-on. 


~ ~, ‘aes 
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No. B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT meee Back No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON ha: 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front 
front that will not pull off. 
RINE PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 


Complete Catalogue 
scissile 10% on 24 or more 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9,25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. apt 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in. 10.7 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in. 11. 00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 











A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe. each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin. yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
I a edhe cals ag acai ius oe rca: conte, Aiea aA pt ae $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I a dan, Sa iude 9, Sa ls aceite Ss-d ai 8) Fe FR Se $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. “Specify color. eee eee $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Gusalien. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (ot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
Se: ee DUE OP ee I, TOMO, i vc cesta cwerdaseccares $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
emen Gall. Demon 10 om 24 tem. BOCR. ... 2... osc cine veces ess $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
ee I hig sn cinih alia aria wie ma wins Wi Rnkigs RH aren ecaow ous $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee OO ee br’ $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


Joe Mouse of. HANSEN (é D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


oY ei Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 
(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
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No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 
No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


Medium 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF aoa 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 








COomMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 


Protestant: a Bad Word? 


EDITOR: 

In connection with Father Leslie 
Rumble’s splendid “Roman Catholics: 
a Protestant Term” in your June issue, 
your readers may be interested in the 
following news account which appeared 
in Time magazine, Sept. 22 issue. The 
account is headed “Is Protestant a Bad 
Word?” 


A perennial thorn in the flesh of 
high-chureh U.S. Episcopalians is the 
official name of their denomination: 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
is bad enough, they feel, that Roman 
Catholics so often get away with 
valling themselves plain Catholics, 
although anyone who says the 
Apostles’ Creed identifies himself as 
a member of the Holy Catholic 
Church. But to earry the label 
Protestant, which goes back more to 
Martin Luther than to the fuss with 
Henry VIII, seems to them unjustly 
imprecise. 

Anticipating this week’s General 
Convention in Detroit, the conserva- 
tive Episcopal weekly, the Living 
Church, published results of a poll 
among those who would like to see 
the denomination’s name changed. 
Inevitably, someone voted for the 
“Church of England in the Colonies.” 
The hands-down winner, with 585 
votes: the “American Episcopal 
Church.” 

FRANK Morriss 


Burlington, Vermont 


Are You a Roman Catholic? 


EpITor: 
Any criticism of Fr. Rumble’s ex- 
cellent and ever-timely resumé of the 
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history of the term “Roman Catholiec’”’ 
in the June issue of HPR must seem 
somewhat pretentious, but I must say 
that I find myself standing rather with 
Fr. Corbishley as to the practical value 
of our objection to the term “Roman 
Catholic” as it is used by others and of 
our avoidance of its use on all occasions 
ourselves. I pen my thoughts not in 
any sense of discourtesy, but only be- 
cause I think that your readers might 
appreciate knowing one convert’s reac- 
tion to the article. 

Our separated brethren must indeed 
recognize our right to refer to ourselves 
as “Catholies,” but I think that we must 
also recognize their right to refer to us 
as “Roman Catholies” 


choose. 


when they so 
Anything less is to rule out 
their right to an expression of their own 
fundamental beliefs. To insist that 
“Catholie” by 
others (which they will not do in any 


we be ealled simply 
case) is to insist in many eases that 
they make an implicit denial of their 
own position. 

Terminology itself is one of the great 
causes of misunderstanding 
separated Christians today, and a par- 
ticular term is only as meaningful 
across the chasm of separation as com- 
mon usage makes it. Its historical ori- 


among 


gins are somewhat beside the point 
when the circumstances of its use have 
altered. Terms must, therefore, to a 
degree, be relative in their meanings. 
If being termed “Roman” aggravates 
us, we must remember that our lump- 
ing of Anglicans more frequently than 
not with the “Free Churehmen” under 
the general term “Protestant” saggra- 
vates them far 


more. We_ probably 














FOR CHRIST AND HIS PRIESTS 





The Servants of the Holy Paraclete, a Clerical Congregation of Di- 
ocesan Right and dedicated to rebuilding priestly lives, invites cor- 
respondence with mature high school and college graduates who would 
be eligible for a vocation to the priesthood involving a life of total 


dedication to the Eucharist and Christ’s priests. An exceptional serv- 





ice for the exceptional man. This is the Church’s silent service— 


calling for the immolation of generosity and sincere graciousness. 





THE VERY REV. FATHER GENERAL, S.P. 
Servants of the Holy Paraclete 


Jemez Springs, New Mexico 


Foundations also at 


Nevis, Minnesota Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Our Lady of the Snow Piux XII Villa 
Clergy Retreat 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Canten, Gtiin Madre de Dios Novitiate for priests 


Holy Spirit Retreat : ; : 
Brownshill near Stroud, Glos., 





: England. Our Lady of Victory 
Randolph, Vermont Clergy Retreat 
Our Lady’s Novitiate 


for scholastics Montopoli-Sabing 


(Rieti)-Italy Cesi Eucaristieg 
Chicago, Illinois | 
Paraclete Residence Pius XII Major Seminary 
815 W. 19th Street Via Bravetta-75 Rome 


GROWING WITH THE CHURCH IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 





























CHURCH FURNITURE 


wer DISTINCTION 
rRo™ TIFFIN 


ALTARS 


CREDENCE TABLES 


CONFESSIONALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1874 


A complete line of church furniture 
— bound to appeal — built to endure. 


ate |IKKIN 


Manufacturing Co. 
77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


mean no offense when we call our Epis- 
copalian neighbor a “Protestant,” and 
in this twentieth century he, in all prob- 
ability, is devoid of animus in his ref- 
erence to us as “Roman Catholics.” 
Both of us are oversensitive regarding 
the use of these terms, and it is an over- 
sensitivity caused either by a failure to 
grasp the meaning which the other in- 
tends in his use of the term or by an 
unwillingness to grant him the right to 
express it . If we, on our part, make an 
effort toward the correction of this dif- 
ficulty, we may reasonably expect 
others to respond in kind. 

But before I am charged with giving 
way before error, let me point out that 
the matter does not stop here. “Roman 
Catholic” is only one in a regiment of 
commonly used terms to which we 
might take exception if we are out for 
accuracy at all costs. What, for in- 
stance, are we to do about the term 
“Anglo-Catholic,” loaded as it is with 
implications? And, if discussing Ca- 
tholicism in the same breath as Anglo- 
Catholicism, one has to insert the 
‘Roman” for clarity, no one is expected 
to assume beeause of this that the Cath- 
olic has abdieated his own position of 
unique Catholicity. We speak of an 
Anglican “bishop,” but there is no such; 
of non-Catholic “Churches,” but there 
are none; of the Angliean “Eucharist” 
or the Protestant “Communion” service, 
but these do not, in reality, exist. 

The term 
to our relations with other Christians 


‘ecumenical” in reference 


has crept into Catholie usage, and this 
is indeed a camel to swallow. Our posi- 
tion is what God in history has made it 
arid what we in this and every age make 
manifest by our total witness to it. If 
we are visibly living our unique Ca- 
tholicism as we should, both in our rela- 
tions with others and in our own inter- 
nal life within the Household of Faith, 








ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


Wil —_— Doig & Son eee a 


a a 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 











THk HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RisVileW 


it cannot make much difference what we 
ure called. I give due deference to Fr. 
Rumble, and know that he does much 
good in his special apostolate, but also 
know from experience on the other side 
that his approach to the terminology 
problem ean do a great deal of harm. 

It is a fact too often passed over in 
silence that there are two distinct 
schools of thought within the Church 
today on the matter of our attitude 
toward and our relations with our sepa- 
rated brethren. And it is to this that 
the resolution of the above undoubtedly 
relates. There is the more or less tradi- 
tional “firm line,” individual conver- 
sion school, which hesitates to meet the 
other on his own ground for fear of 
compromise and of lulling him to in- 
difference to his error, and there is the 
“new look” irenical school, which pre- 


fers growth in mutual understanding 
(toward the ultimate goal of some form 
of corporate reunion) to individual con- 
The former 
is perhaps more realistic, and, if we are 


versions as a specific aim. 


to obey the injunctions of the Gospel, 
But the 
latter is clearly demanded also by the 
mission of the Chureh in the cireum- 
stances of the present-day perpetua- 
tions of the Reformation schisms. In 
my own thinking it is a mistake to see 
these approaches as being in mutual 
opposition, for I believe that the former 


its aims are indeed necessary. 


ean be better accomplished by bending 
in charity through the exercise of the 
latter as far as fidelity to truth allows. 
The latter (the “new look”) is ulti- 
mately only another means of attain- 
ing the goals of the former, for any re- 
union of separated Western Christians 














Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write 











REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Life of Christ 


A new Sound Film Strip Series 
by the producers and publishers of St. John’s Catechism 


The entire Life of Christ consists of 12 units. Each unit contains filmstrip of approximately 
90 frames of the authentic paintings of James J. Tissot in Eastman Color. The words of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are portrayed dramatically by outstanding actors with 
sound effects and musical background. Each 12 inch 334, RPM unbreakable RCA record 
runs approximately 20 minutes. 


For information: 


St. John’s University Brian Press Inc. 
Jamaica 32, New York . 230 Broad Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Holy Sacrifice 
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must necessarily involve conversion, 
and such conversion must in the end be 
individual for the persons involved. On 
the human level, conversion begins in 
understanding, and understanding is 
grounded in a mutual acceptance and 
established common use of terminolgy. 

HAMILTON Hess 
Cobb, California 


Father Rumble Comments 
EpItor: 

I appreciate the nice things Mr. Hess 
said of my article, “Roman Catholic: 
A Protestant Term,” and as a fellow- 
convert from Anglicanism I congratu- 
late him on his own reception into the 
Church, an interesting account of which 
he gave us in your September issue. I, 
however, came from a Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper rather than from a 
Church Times type of Anglicanism, al- 
though I have been able to make up for 
that by half-a-lifetime of growing into 
new ways of thought as a Catholie. 

My own work as a priest for over 
thirty years has been practically con- 
fined to a close comparative study of 
religions, particularly of all forms of 
Protestantism as contrasted with Ca- 
tholicism, and an apostolate to non- 
Catholies which under God has brought 
the Faith into the lives of literally 
hundreds of non-Catholics, mainly 
Anglicans. 

In view of all this, I feel justified in 
saying that my article itself is sufficient 
answer to such misgivings as Mr. Hess 
expresses concerning it, and I could con- 
tent myself with suggesting that those 
whose further interest has been stimu- 
lated should read it again. 

Perhaps, however, it would be well to 
make a few observations in the light of 
what Mr. Hess felt he should say. 

It should be noted, first, that my 
article was prompted by Dr. John A, 
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Mackay’s denial of our right to call 
ourselves Catholics, and by his request 
for a dispassionate clarification of the 
whole subject. He made quite clear the 
meaning he and most Protestants with 
him attach to the term “Roman Cath- 
olic” by which he would like to compel 
us to describe ourselves, namely, that 
we, by rejecting it, either seek to escape 
charges against us of “foreign alle- 
giance” or try to maintain claims he 
wants us to renounce. It is difficult to 
see why we should oblige him. 

I do not agree that the circumstances 
of the general use of the term “Roman 
Catholic” have altered, nor that its his- 
torical origins are in any way beside 
the point. Mr. Hess says that “a par- 
ticular term is meaningful across the 
chasm of separation as common usage 
makes it.” But the chasm will have to 
remain if a condition of bridging it is 
that we Catholics must 
the concept of Catholicism to suit non- 
Catholics. Nor can we assist them in 
their efforts to create what is not yet 
an established usage by making our 
own the description of ourselves which 
they want to become the established 
usage. Whatever they may choose to 
call us in order to express their funda- 
mental beliefs—most of them in order 
to deny our position rather than to 
affirm anything about themselves—I 
believe it our duty to continue refer- 
ring to ourselves simply as Catholics; 
and that it is no kindness to them to 
leave them under, or even foster, their 
illusions. 

Incidentally, never during over thirty 
years of my radio apostolate, in “dis- 
cussing Catholicism in the same breath 
as Anglo-Catholicism,” have I on any 


water-down 





occasion had to insert the word “Ro-: 


man” as an adjective qualifying Ca- 
tholicism. Every intelligent 
knows that Anglo-Catholicism is «a form 


person 





of Anglicanism. If, when speaking of 
both Catholicism and Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, one does want additional preci- 
sion, it is easy enough to avoid the ex- 
pression “Roman Catholicism” by say- 
ing “Catholicism, which of course sup- 
poses union with the Bishop of Rome.” 

It is true that we cannot prevent non- 
Catholies from describing us in the way 
they choose. But we can refuse to 
adopt the label “Roman Catholic” 
which they wish to fasten upon us, and 
which history proves they themselves 
devised. We can make it clear that we 
ourselves do not accept as accurate such 
a deseription of our religion. And the 
words of Father Thurston, S.J., are as 
Augustine declared 
them to be in the fourth century, 
namely, that in popular usage it is our 
own Chureh which comes to the average 


true today as St. 


person’s mind when he hears the term 
“Catholie.”. We ean and should keep it 
that way. 

LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C. 
Sydney, Australia 


Youth Director Writes 

Father Paul Baier’s “Stampede from 
Responsibility” pinpoints impressively 
the relationships which are critical in 
the field of Catholie 
“God; responsibility.” I 
can only suggest their application be- 


youth work: 


authority ; 


yond the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem to all youth and, indeed, to adults. 

Even as I applaud Father Baier’s apt 
quotation of Monsignor John J. Kiley, 
one of the country’s most able Youth 
Directors, | regret the context in which 
my 1949 remarks as they appeared in 
the press (“97'/. Per Cent of Youths 
OK’) are article. 
Factually, it is still true that a small 


included in_ the 


percentage of youth “draw the head- 


(Continued on page 180) 











SERVICE 


is a watchword with us at CATHOLIC BUILDING AND 
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are thus able to achieve the maximum information from a 
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Two for the money... 


Volunteers on CCS directed fund raising campaigns “work in pairs.” Before 
approaching prospects, they are trained in campaign procedures and salesmanship. 
Considerable emphasis is given to the proper approach to insure the solicitation 
will be efficient ... dignified ...devoid of pressure. CCS training techniques have 
converted even the most improbable volunteers into highly successful “salesmen” 
for their institution or parish. For final insurance, CC'S follows the advice of the 

old adage “two heads are better than one”— by sending two for the money. 


Just a part of “The CCS Way”’— Unquestionably the Finest in Fund Raising. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and Public Relations 


International Headquarters: Empire State 
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Chicago, Ill., 55 E. Washington St. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


and Catholicism 


“ 
I EW MEN since the turn of the 
century and no American in the past 
generation have made a greater impact 
on the Protestant mind than Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Until his retirement in 1960 

—to a still active life on the faculty- 
he was for more than thirty years pro- 
‘fessor of Christian Ethies, then dean 
and finally vice-president of Union 
Theological Seminary. Last summer a 
teinhold Niebuhr professorship of So- 
cial Ethies was created at Union Theo- 
logical. The list of sponsors of this 
recognition for nearly fifty years of 
leadership in social, political and re- 
ligious thought reads like a national 
Who’s Who, spanning almost every cul- 
tural and institutional life in the United 
States. 

George Keenan spoke for the spon- 
sors when he said that “Niebuhr is the 
father of us all.” Paul Ramsey of 
Princeton wrote a panegyric, to the 
effect that just when theology had 
ceased to be in any sense of the word 
the capstone of human knowledge, it 
beeame, through the life and work of 
this one man, in a very real way the 
queen of the practical sciences. “God 
seems to have had this in mind when 
Ife created Reinhold Niebuhr and let 
him loose on this planet.” 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


A shelf of sixteen books, including 
the monumental Nature and Destiny of 
Man, and over five hundred signed 








Professor of Dogmatic Theology at West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, 
Father Hardon is author of Protestant 
Churches in America, All My Liberty, and 
Christianity in Conflict, all published by The 
Newman Press. Father Hardon is also Editor 
of all material dealing with Protestantism in 
the forthcoming New Catholic Encyclopedia. 





articles are a witness of the man’s 
energy. They also suggest some of his 
influence in shaping what critics have 
called a system of theological pragma- 
tism, but which others insist is a blessed 
amalgam of religious ultimacy and 
vigor in dealing with social problems. 

Our interest here is to examine Nie- 
buhr’s thought against the background 
of Catholie principles, not critically but 
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rather descriptively, and in the light of 
his own frequent analysis of Roman 
Catholicism. It is symptomatic of a 
grave need that, for all our apparent 
nearness to one another, Catholics 
should be largely unaware of how in- 
cisively the leading spokesman for 
American Protestantism has written 
about their own religious culture. 


CENTRALITY OF SIN 


More than one commentator believes 
that the central, overwhelming idea for 
Reinhold Niebuhr is sin. He is even 
said to have “faith in sin.” Perhaps the 
general impression was best stated by 
a friendly critic that in spite of Nie- 
buhr’s “profound sense of the ecompre- 
hensiveness of Christianity,’ he has 
been guilty of overemphasizing sin in 
lis reaction to modern sentimental ver- 
sions of the Christian faith. 
over the neglect of man’s fallen nature, 
he is so busy rehabilitating this fact 
that other and equally important as- 
pects of Christianity suffer from under- 


Coneerned 


emphasis. 

In existential terms he defines sin as 
the unwarranted human claim to final- 
itv. “Manis mortal. That is his fate. 
Man pretends to be not mortal. That is 
his sin.” The variety of forms which 
this pretence assumes is myriad. Will 
to power and lust of the flesh are only 
generic names for a malady that infects 
even the noblest of man’s actions. 

Pride, he explains, may be individual 
or collective. On the individual level 
it may be a thirst for domination ex- 
hibited in those who already enjoy so- 
cial security and those who wish they 
did. When social forms persuade men 
they are secure, an incredible blindness 
to their finite nature overcomes them. 
Tyrants and dictators fondly imagine 
they are exempt from the common laws 


of suffering and death. Those who are 


socially insecure show their lust for 
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power under the guise of a laudable 
search for security. It is the sin of 
those who, knowing themselves to be 
insecure, seek sufficient power to guar- 
antee their security, inevitably at the 
expense of other life. 

Less obvious but equally sinful is 
pride of intelleet, found in those who 
pretend they are in possession of the 
final insight into truth. “Intellectual 
pride is thus the pride of reason which 
forgets that it is involved in a temporal 
process and imagines itself in complete 
transcendence over history.””. The mind 
begins innocently enough, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. But soon it goes 
beyond this modest aim and ends by 
saying that a final svstem of truth has 
been reached. 

Moral pride is the pretension of finite 
man that his highly conditioned and 
imperfect virtue is the final righteous- 
ness, and that his very relative moral 
standards are absolute. The conflict 
which Jesus had with the Seribes and 
Pharisees is a classic exrunple. They 
refused to submit to the test of divine 
law, preferring to set their own moral 
security independently. Being most 
subtle, the pride of morality is also the 
Self-eriticism and toler- 
“The whole history 


most vicious. 
anee are unknown. 
of racial, national, religious and other 
social struggles is a commentary on the 
objective wickedness and social miseries 
which result from self-righteousness.”’ 
At the aeme of wickedness stands 
spiritual pride, which not only elaims to 
possess final truth and virtue, but identi- 
fies these possessions with the will of 
God. Other prides are only means 
which lead to this quintessential form. 
when the individual leaps out of him- 
self and brazenly claims self-deifieation. 
The zenith is reached when “our par- 
tial standards and relative attainments 
are expheithy related to the uncondi- 
tioned good, and elaim divine sanetion,” 
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Since the social unit is formed of 


nuiny individuals, the nature of collec- 
tive pride remains the same. However, 
it becomes more intense. “The group is 
more arrogant, hypocritical, — self- 
centered and more ruthless in the pur- 
suit of its ends than the individual.” 
lor one thing, the ecolleetivity can more 
easily mask individual pretensions; it 
also tends to favor the outlook of the 
most aggressive and dominant members 
of society who, by definition, are the 
most proud. 


PRETENSIONS 

OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

Niebuhr applies these norms of sin- 
fulness with mereiless logie to existing 
Collee- 
tive pride especially merits condemna- 


personalities and institutions. 


tion. He ealls it man’s last, and in some 
respects most pathetic, effort to deny 
the determinate and contingent charac- 
ter of his existence. The very essence 
of human sin is in it. 

Yet if other ecollectivities, like the 
family and nation, deserve stricture for 
their pretensions, one institution stands 
more guilty than all the rest. The 
Cathohe Chureh is the worst offender. 
very major writing of Niebuhr touches 
on this theme or implies it, that Catholi- 
cism has “usurped the majesty of God” 
and should be judged accordingly. Less 
clear and explicit in his earlier publiea- 
tions, it was the baekbone of his Gifford 
Leetures delivered at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in the Spring of 1939, and the 
closing message to the Evanston <As- 
sembly of the World Couneil of 
Churehes in 1954. 

At Evanston, Niebuhr began by stat- 
ing his general theme, that the facets of 
history and the injunctions of Seripture 
warn us it is the business of the Chris- 
tian Chureh to bear witness not to the 
righteousness of Christians, but to the 
righteousness of God, in) aeecordanece 


with the Reformation principle of man’s 
depravity. Stated more simply, the 
important lesson for Christianity to 
teach is the reliability of God and the 
unreliability of men, even in their wisest 
and most virtuous moments. It is a 
lesson we are slow to learn, in spite of 
the manifest evidence of the centuries, 
as taught by the “historic movements 
which destroyed the unity of the churel 
for the sake of restoring the purity of 
the gospel,” in the Eastern Schism and 
the Protestant exodus from Rome. 
Unless we learn this truth, Niebuhr 
affirmed, we shall make the mistake of 
assuming that the majesty and unity of 
the church as the body of Christ is 
necessary to His glory. It is not and 
eannot be, because even where the shell 
of ecclesiastical unity is most apparent, 
it hides an inner core of sin as inevitable 
as the unreliable human beings of which 
the echureh is composed. “The unity of 
the Roman Churelh is indeed impressive, 
nnd in some respeets enviable, in c¢om- 
parison with our unhappy divisions.” 
Sut the Chureh maintained this unity 
and a part of the substanee of the 
Gospel truth at the price of building 
two great heresies into the Christian 
message. Both are manifestations of 


spiritual pride. 


The one heresy was to exalt the 
Chureh as the “Extension of the In- 
earnation,” as essentially divine, as 
the mediator of God’s judgment, 
rather than as the loeus in human his- 
tory where the judgments of God ean 
be heard, whether upon the righteous 
or the unrighteous. This heresy was 
to obseure the ehasm between the 
human and the divine, which the 
prophets of Israel understood so well; 
to pretend that there were priests who 
were privy to God’s counsels, were in 
control of God’s redemptive powers 
and purposes; and were in possession 
of the “kevs of heaven.” 


The other heresy was cither conse- 
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quent or ancillary to the previous one. 
Since the Church claimed to be divine, 
it assumed authority to dictate to men 
how they must work out their salvation. 
In place of the simple message of God’s 
mercy it constructed an elaborate struc- 
ture of human bureaucracy. 


It changed the Gospel of forgive- 
ness to contrite souls into a great 
scheme for assuring men of their sal- 
vation if they would climb the 
“ladder of merit,” chiefly by castigat- 
ing the passions of the body. This 
ladder of merit, these aseetie disci- 
plines, did not however guarantee 
that the self in the pretensions of its 
self-esteem would be shattered by the 
“severity” of the divine judgment, 
that a new self would arise from the 
crucifixion of the old self. 


At Evanston, Niebuhr 
audience the burden of hearing how 
these heresies not only changed the 


spared his 


message of redemption in Christ, but 
also constructed a very imposing insti- 
tution and a very vexatious and pre- 
tentious priesthood, pretending to have 
dominion over all the nations in the 
name of Christ. He was satisfied with 
pointing out that “justice and freedom 
could not be established on earth, even 
as the Gospel could not be truly 
preached until these pretensions were 
challenged.” This the Reformation did 
for all time, and he was now ealling it 
to Protestant attention. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTOLOGY 


Given this image of Catholicism, cer- 
tain implications that follow touch on 
every phase of the Christian religion. 
The Catholie Church believes in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Echoing the 
thesis of Harnack that Christology was 
born when the early councils mated 
Greek philosophy with the Gospels, 
Niebuhr goes a step further. Nicea 
and Chalcedon borrowed Hellenistic 
terminology to encase in “wooden ortho- 
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doxy” the broad Christian affirmation 
that in some mysterious way God makes 
Himself known in history through the 
person of Christ. 

Were it not for these borrowings, two 
distinet aspects of the Savior would 
have stayed apart: Jesus’ human char- 
acter and His significance as the revela- 
tion of the divine. What did the coun- 
cils under papal suasion do? They ven- 
tured to state this double facet of Christ 
in “ontie”’ terms, and “what ean be ex- 
pressed only symbolically (was) trans- 
muted into a truth of speculative rea- 
Christ thus beeame, according 
to these statements of faith, what He 
objectively is not, both God and man. 
Not satisfied with the identification, the 
councils went on to assert that Christ’s 


son.” 


humanity does not derogate from His 
divinity. This is indefensible. 

All definitions of Christ which 
affirm both his divinity and humanity 
in the sense thut they aseribe both 
finite and historieally eonditioned 
and eternal and unconditioned quali- 
ties to his nature must verge on logi- 
eal nonsense. It is possible for a 
character, event or facet of history to 
point svmbolienlly beyond history 
and to become a souree of disclosure 
of an eternal meaning, purpose and 
power which bears history. But it is 
not possible for any person to be his- 
torieal and uneonditioned at the same 
time. 


All that Niebuhr will grant is that the 
symbol of 2 God-man provides a frame- 
work which makes “the doctrine that 
Jesus was both human and divine re- 
ligiously and morally meaningful, and 
dispenses with the necessity of making 
the doetrine metaphysieally plausible.” 
The ereat error of the Chureh was to 
assert’ the objectivity of what is only 
mvthieally valid. 

CATHOLIC CONCEPTION OF GRACE 


Parallel with the unwarranted intru- 
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sion of Hellenism into Christology, Nie- 
buhr traces the baneful influence of neo- 
Platonic philosophy, through St. Augus- 
tine, into the Catholic concept of grace. 
For all his genius, Augustine’s doctrine 
of grace “blunts and obscures the com- 
plex relation between grace as power 
and grace as pardon.” According to his 
theory, the divine mercy, mediated 
through Christ, destroys the sinful con- 
tradiction between man and God, and 
turns the soul from self-love to obe- 
dience. It may then grow in grace and 
achieve constantly higher stages of 
sanctification. ‘This subordination of 
justification to sanctification becomes 
definitive for the whole Catholic con- 
ception of life and history. It contains 
the roots of a new self-righteousness 
and a new pretension that man is able 
to complete life and history.” 

Niebuhr admits a basic difference be- 
tween this and Hellenistic conceptions 
in that the Catholic position expresses 
man’s inability to realize the good by 
his own power. But it wrongly assumes 
that such can be accomplished with the 


help of God. 


The important point at issue in the 
Augustinian conception is whether the 
destruction of sin “in principle” 
means that the power of inordinate 
self-love is broken in fact. It is the 
thesis of both Augustine and all the 
Catholic ages that this is the case; 
and that residual sin represents the 
eruption of vagrant desires and im- 
pulses which have not yet been 
brought completely under the control 
of the central will. The thesis is 
plausible enough; for if destruction 
of self-love “in principle” does not 
also mean “in fact” in some basic 
sense, what does it mean? Certainly 
there must be some facts which re- 
veal the new principle by which the 
soul lives. Surely there must be 
“fruits meet for repentance!” 

Augustine and Catholic theology are 
charged with oversimplifying the com- 


plexities of moral life. Their theory of 
sanctifying grace, canonized by Trent, 
postulates complete sinlessness in those 
who have been baptized; they are 
“made innocent, without stain, pure, no 
longer hateful, but beloved sons of God, 
heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.” In reality, says Niebuhr, no 
such transformation takes place. If 
baptism and justification mean the re- 
ception of grace, which he transmits, 
they do not mean the renewal of man’s 
inherently sin-laden nature. 

Unlike other Protestant writers, Nie- 
buhr is not confused in terminology nor 
does he misunderstand Catholic teach- 
ing. He sees the difference between for- 
mal sin and concupiscence, and is quite 
aware that Augustine and especially 
Trent recognize that concupiscence 
remains in those who are justified. His 
quarrel is with Catholic insistence that 
justification actually changes a man in- 
trinsically from sinner to a friend of 
God. Remarkably Lutheran in his 
analysis, he demands a sinful condition 
for all men, whether justified or not, as 
something so inherent in their nature 
that active self-love (or formal sin) is 
present in everything they do. 

This tragic quality of the spiritual 
life, he explains, was never clearly ap- 
preciated until the Reformation. Its 
apprehension gives the Reformation its 
particular and unique place in the his- 
tory of the Christian life. Augustine’s 
failure to understand it had the con- 
sequence of making him the father of 
Catholicism in his doctrine of grace. 
It also paved the way for the Catholic 
notion of merit which the Reformation 
was the first to challenge and expose on 
a large scale. 

The question of merit may seem aca- 
demic to the casual student. “It may 
even appear to the critical as a case of 
that futile theological hairsplitting, 
which seems to make theological debate 
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so fatuous.” But all important issues, 
whether in philosophy or theology, are 
finally defined in very precise distine- 
tions which may hide from the unwary 
while they reveal to the initiated the 
importance of the issues at stake. The 
issue at stake here is whether man’s 
historical existence is such that he can 
ever, by any discipline of reason or by 
any merit of grace, confront a divine 
judgment upon his life with an easy 
conscience. “If he can, it means that it 
is possible for a will centered in an in- 
dividual ego to be brought into essen- 
tial conformity with the will and power 
which governs all things. On this ques- 
tion the Catholic answer is a constantly 
affirmative one.” 

Niebuhr rejects the affirmation on two 
counts: in the sense that a person in the 
state of grace is able to merit “in jus- 
tice” before God through the good works 
he performs; and in the more subtle 
sense that in virtue of his supernatural 
life a man can so far rise above nature 
as to conform his will to the divine in all 
the essentials of Christian morality. He 
admits the radical error on which this 
doctrine is built may elude discovery, 
as happened until the Reformation. It 
is nothing less than seeking ‘‘a place in 
history where sin is transcended.” In 
seeking for that place, the Catholic 
Church has fallen prey to the sin of 
spiritual pride. Indeed, “all Catholic 
errors in overestimating the sinlessness 
of the redeemed reach their culmination, 
or at least their most vivid and striking 
expression, in the doctrine of the 
church.” 

Here the reservations of St. Augustine 
are forgotten. The Catholie Church is 
accused of simply identifying itself with 
the Kingdom of God. It is the sole 


dispenser of grace for the benefit of a 
humanity that is encouraged to strive 
after holiness under the aegis of a re- 
ligion which is supposed to have over- 
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come human pretension in principle. 
“Its visible head assumes the title, 
‘Vicar of Christ,’ which appears blas- 
phemous from the perspective of a 
prophetic view of history. The title and 
the claim of papal infallibility reach 
such heights of human pretension that 
the Reformation indictment of the Pope 
as ‘Anti-Christ’ may be regarded as 
something of an_ historical inevi- 
tability.” 

What judgment should be passed on 
a society which elaims to represent the 
divine will with infallible surety? “It 
commits the same sin which the proph- 
ets recognized so clearly as the sin 
of Israel.” 
comes particularly grave when church- 
men combine political power with their 
assertion of divine approval, and it is 
hardly mitigated by “the achievements 
of universality which the historie ehureh 
and papacy have to their credit.” The 
achievements serve only to emphasize 
what kind of means were used in the 


This sin, moreover, be- 


process, 
CRITIQUE OF THE NATURAL LAW 


Niebuhr is not professedly a dogmatic 
theologian. His main concern has been 
to reinterpret. the existing social struc- 
tures in the light of what he considers 
(‘hristian principles. Applied to human 
conduct, these principles become ethical 
norms which Niebuhr never precisely 
defines, but which he is at pains to 
elarify are Christian indeed without be- 
ing Catholic. 

He singles out for special criticism the 
Catholie idea of natural law. The pur- 
pose of the natural law, as he sees it, is 
to define for the free individual the 
proper performance of his functions, the 
normal harmony of his impulses and the 
normal social relation between himself 
and his fellows within the limits of the 
natural order. Yet there is no easy way 
to decide what, if anything, should he 
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included in natural law. There are too 
many possibilities of man’s involvement 
in a limitless number of circumstances. 
Niebuhr makes no effort to catalogue 
what the law of nature prescribes, or 
even to state its basic elements. 

Instead he castigates all forms of 
finality on the content of the moral law, 
with stress on the Catholic pretension to 
fix the limits of man’s duties to God. 
The roots of this fixation, he says, reach 
back into the medieval theory of the 
Fall and its tenuous distinction between 
pure nature and the additional gifts of 
grace. ‘The primary mistake of Catho- 
lic theory is precisely the sharp and 
absolute distinction which it makes be- 
tween the two. It speaks of an original 
righteousness which was lost in the Fall 
and a natural justice which remains es- 
sentially uncorrupted by the Fall.” 

At this crucial point, Niebuhr reveals 
the Kantianism which forees him to 
deny the power of reason sufficiently to 
understand nature in order to recognize 
an objective natural law, and at the 
sme time causes him so to exalt the ca- 
pacity of human freedom as to construct 
a set of moral values that finally depend 
only on the dictates of every man’s will. 

His distrust of reason makes him im- 
patient with any system of ethies which 
pretends to be fundamentally rational. 


The sin of man perennially insinu- 
ates contingent and relative ele- 
ments into the supposedly absolute 
standards of human reason. Undue 
confidence in human reason, as the 
seat and source of natural law, makes 
this very concept of law into a vehicle 
of human sin. It gives to the peculiar 
conditions and unique circumstances 
in which reason operates in a particu- 
lar historical moment the sanctity of 
universality. The confidence of 
medieval Catholicism in the ability 
of an unspoiled reason to arrive at 
definitive standards of natural justice 
thus became the very vehicle of the 
sinful pretensions of the age. The 


social ethics of Thomas Aquinas em- 
body the peculiarities and the con- 
tingent factors of a feudal-agrarian 
economy into a system of fixed socio- 
ethical principles. 


Niebuhr believes that all so-called 
natural or rational standards _ of 
morality are involved in sin. “There 
is no uncorrupted natural law,” and the 
only effect of claiming the contrary is to 
raise “ideology” to a higher degree of 
unreality, while it illustrates the force 
of sin in the pretence of sinlessness. 

The Gifford Lectures bristle with erit- 
icism of those who exclude the func- 
tion of liberty to determine moral im- 
peratives. Proponents of a natural law 
founded on reason obscure “the com- 
plex relation of human freedom to all of 
man’s natural functions.” Catholic 
moralists notwithstanding, “the free- 
dom, which is the unique capacity of 
humankind, makes it difficult to set pre- 
cise standards for all time for any kind 
of relationship,’ whether between God 
and man, or society and the individual, 
or among members of any institution. 

This is best illustrated, Niebuhr feels, 
in the much-publicized Catholie stand 
on artificial contraception, which ig- 
nores the dual purpose of sex—to serve 
mutual love as well as procreation. 
He defends the duality on the score 
that man is both a child of nature and a 
free spirit transeending nature. 

He accepts procreation as the prime 
purpose of bisexuality in nature, but 
challenges the making of this “natural 
fact” into a universally valid “law of 
reason,” setting bounds for the free 
human personality. 


In Catholic natural law all social 
relations, including family relations, 
are precisely defined. Inter alia it is 
maintained that the natural law pro- 
hibits birth control. 

The prohibition of birth control as- 
sumes that the sexual funetion in 
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human life must be limited to its 
function in nature, that of procrea- 
tion. But it is the very character of 
human life that all animal functions 
are touched by freedom and released 
into more complex relationships. This 
freedom is the basis of both creativity 
and sin. Freedom in relation to sex 
may occasion licence, and it may also 
provide for a creative relation be- 
tween the sex impulse and other more 
complex and refined spiritual im- 
pulses. 


Thus a perfectly valid distinction be- 
tween the primary and secondary ends 
of marriage is made to subserve a typi- 
cally Kantian purpose. The generation 
of children is said to be primary if we 
take marriage as a purely “material” 
institution in which biological mating is 
necessary to bring human life into be- 
ing. But on the higher “more refined 
spiritual” level, as should obtain among 
Christians, carnal generation may be 
subordinated to the promotion of mari- 
tal love. 

On the further question: whether 
mutual devotion justifies physical union 
even when conception is frustrated, 
Niebuhr would answer in the affirma- 
tive. The norm of morality in this case 
is not some artificial construct of reason, 
based on the objective order of reality, 
but the freely-entered agreement be- 
tween husband and wife to enjoy the 
pleasures of marriage while excluding 
possible conception. Birth control, 
therefore, is a private matter over which 
no hierarchy has valid jurisdiction. 
The means which a married pair use to 
determine the number and spacing of 
births are a matter for them to decide. 
If after mature reflection they decide 
not to have a child now, they are at 
perfect liberty (not to say under obliga- 
tion) to use the most effective method 
available. 


TWO FORMS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Niebuhr looks upon the growth of 
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ecumenism among the “non-Roman 
churches” as proof that the confusion 
of liberty is being overcome and that it 
is possible to exercise liberty of faith 
within a very broad consensus. Of 
course, “this movement will not of it- 
self prevent essential heresy from aris- 
ing, by which I mean positions which 
challenge the very substance of the 
Gospel message,” like the existence of a 
supernatural order. However, the cost 
is not too high if ecumenical agreement 
removes “local and parochial corrup- 
tions which have been introduced into 
Christian history by particular events, 
partial emphases, and undue preoccupa- 
tion with portions of the Gospel mes- 
He suggested that any lingering 
envy which many Protestants had for 
Catholie unity “has recently been dis- 
pelled by the consistent effort of the 
Chureh to change the very basis of the 
Gospel message and to exalt the Virgin 
Mary until she has become a virtual re- 
placement for the Holy Spirit in the 
Trinity.” 
the Catholie celebration of the Marian 
Year, and the earlier definition of the 
Assumption. 

He anticipates no resolution of the 
conflict between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant forms of Christianity. 


? 
sage. 


rj’ ° 
This was a commentary on 


From the standpoint of Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism is corrupted by 
anarchy, and the Gospel is endan- 
gered by all kinds of heresies at the 
fringes of its life. From the stand- 
point of Protestantism, the Catholic 
Chureh has an impressive trans- 
national unity and preserves some of 
the essential affirmations of the Gos- 
pel. But the price of this unity is an 
assertion whieh we must regard as 
essentially heretical: it is the affir- 
mation that the Church, a historical 
institution, is divine. The distance 
between God and man, of which the 
prophets were so conscious, is thus 
obseured. 
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Not the least benefit of reading Nie- 
buhr 1s the clarity he brings to Catholic 
and Protestant relations. Conscious 
that religious unity is desirable and, in 
some ways, necessary for those out of 
communion with Rome, he actively pro- 
motes the ecumenical efforts of the 
World Couneil of Churches and for 
vears has been one of its theological ad- 
But whatever unity the Council 
achieves or the non-Catholie world as- 


visers. 


pires to, in Niebuhr’s opinion must in- 
compromise with Rome. 
“Catholicism,” he knows, “is impelled 
by its whole history and by its peculiar 
doctrine of grace to claim unconditioned 
possession of the truth. It pretends to 
have as a simple possession, what can- 


volve no 


not be so possessed.” With such in- 
transigence no compromise is possible, 


but only a prophetic protest. 


Calls from Two Cities 


Moscow: “The clericals are behind all the plots and in- 
Cleri- 
calism takes an active part in the march of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie against Communism. The churches of different de- 
nominations and religious organizations are widely used by the 
reactionary forces against Communism, Marxism and Leninism.” 
Broadcast over Radio Moscow prior to the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, USSR, October, 1961. 


trigues against Socialist countries since the past war . 


VaTICAN City: “Where priests are few in number or not 
very efficient, doubt arises and with it a weakening of faith and 
the ruin of a country’s morals . Remain strong in the faith 
handed down to you by your forefathers We pray you 
give special care to the recruitment and honest education of a 
greater number of young men called by our Lord to the priest- 
hood.” Broadcast over Vatican Radio by Pope John XXIII at 
the dedication of the Pontifical Philippine College, October, 1961. 
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Diocesan Priests 
PREFACE 


By RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 


L, has been said that we are entering into the era of the layman and his 
place in the life of the Church. Certainly there are myriad indications of 
the truth of this observation. Many forms of Catholic Action, some new, 
some old, have stepped forth and made their bow. Among these are the en- 
ergetic response to the call of the Pontiff to the lay mission life at home and 
in Latin America, and the generous response of Catholic men and women 
in the professional apostolate. 

What of the priest? More precisely, what of the diocesan priest and his 
quest for union with God? What of his soul’s response to the heavy ex- 
igencies of the apostolate? By the very circumstances of his priestly voca- 
tion, must he be denied the consolation of the vows of religion, those canon- 
ized responses to the evangelical counsels? Pius XII, of happy memory, 
far-visioned, ever quick to meet a challenge, established secular institutes 
for those who profess the religious life while living in the world. For the 
secular priest, in the world, yet not of it, the secular institute has relevance. 

The Society of the Heart of Jesus is such a secular institute. It addresses 
itself to the diocesan priest. It has been designated in its decree of appro- 
bation as “the perfect image of the secular institute, as laid down and con- 
stituted” in the Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. With a 
rule of life firm yet flexible enough to be feasible for a secular priest, offer- 
ing an organized spiritual life with the sanction of the vows of religion, it 
seeks to school the priest in the Heart of Christ, while leaving him at his 
post within the diocesan framework. It is geared to the man of a very busy 
apostolate, reaches him and speaks to him always insofar as he is a secular 
priest and, by a system of checks and motivations, orders his spiritual life, 
putting a deeply religious life at the service of the diocesan priesthood. 

Let it not be said that the American priest lags behind 
in true piety and spirituality. He must take his proper 
place not only in the area of pastoral zeal and the util- 
ization of the resources of modern technique for the 
apostolate, but he must correspond to his grace even 
heroically as have his brothers in the priesthood before 
him. With these thoughts in mind, I endorse this arti- 
cle by a priest of the Archdiocese of Boston as well as 
of the Society of the Heart of Jesus. 
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in a Secular Institute 


Q, FEBRUARY 2, 1947, by the 


Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, a document which has great 
importance in the law and history of the 
Chureh, Pope Pius XII gave official, 
permanent recognition to secular insti- 
tutes. They are associations of the 
clergy or laity who practice the evangel- 
ical counsels in the world while working 
for the salvation of souls. 

The Society of the Heart of Jesus is a 
secular Institute composed entirely of 
diocesan priests... The Society was 
founded in 1791, re-established in 1918, 
and made a secular institute in 1952. 
The final text of its constitutions was 
approved “definitive et in perpetuum” 
on January 12, 1960. 
not live in community and have no 
apostolate distinct from their ordinary 
There 


is no external sign of membership. In 


Its members do 


work as priests of the diocese. 


other words, they are exactly the same 
as other secular priests, but they have 
the three vows and live according to a 
rule. 


How can a busy parish priest 
possibly live according to a rule? 


The rule or constitutions of the Soci- 
ety really adds little to the spiritual ex- 
ercises already prescribed by Church 
law, except that the meditation lasts an 


‘For further information, ef. Canals, Secu- 
lar Institutes and the State of Perfection 
(Scepter, 1959); Haley, Apostolic Sanctity im 
the World (University of Notre Dame Press, 
1957). The pamphlet, “What is the Society 
of the Heart of Jesus?” is available, free, 
from Rev. Y. M. Guenver, 81 Church St., 
Putnam, Connecticut 


By FREDERICK W. O’BRIEN, S.T.D. 


hour. Each member makes his own 
adaptable schedule, which is approved 
by the superior. Hundreds of priests 
find that planning the time of their 
prayers actually works, provided they 








Currently Director of the Cardinal Cushing 
Center for the Spanish Speaking, member of 
the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor, and faculty member at St. 
John’s Seminary, Father O’Brien obtained 
his doctorate in theology at the Pontifical 
University of Salamanca, Spain. He has had 
parish experience in Spain, England and 
Puerto Rico. 





get to bed on time. The schedule, of 
course, often has to give way to the de- 
mands of charity. 


How can a man who earns a 
salary and pays his own way 
have a vow of proverty? 

First of all, the vow is concerned 
only with what he himself owns; it has 
nothing to do with parish property. 
Nor does he give up the right to own or 
use his possessions, but he does bind 
himself to practice detachment; to 
possess without being possessed; to act 
us if he were only the administrator of 
his own property; to use his earthly 
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goods only under the control of his 
superior; to curb the impulsive desire to 
spend. He promises to live simply, to 
provide for the future, to give gen- 
erously to charity, to forego luxuries; to 
use his property carefully and not to in- 
sist on the best food, clothing, and 
lodging. Under the safe supervision of 
the superior, there is plenty of leeway 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Each month he _ reports on the 
amount he spent and received, and 
asks permission for the expenditures 
which he 


forsees for the following 


month. He has general permission for 
moderate, unforeseen expenses and ean 
presume permission in urgent cases, 
even when substantial outlays are in- 


volved. 


_ How can he make a vow of 
obedience to a superior 
other than his bishop? 


The vow of obedience to his superior 
in the Society cannot conflict with the 
obedience due to his bishop because the 
vow concerns only his personnel spirit- 
ual life, insofar as it is not legislated by 
the bishop. In other words, the Society 
takes up where the guidance of the 
bishop stops. The latter is always 
given the benefit of any doubt. The de- 
cree of approbation of the Society, 
given at Rome on February 2, 1952, 
puts it with wonderful clarity: 


Members have the same obligations, 
in the diocese in which they are incar- 
dinated, as other diocesan clergy, and 
are wholly dependent on the local or- 
dinary in all that pertains to their 
ministery. On the other hand, in all 
that concerns their spiritual life, they 
are subject to authority of the 
Superiors of the Society, who, how- 
ever, may never command or advise 
any course of action which might 
conflict with the obedience due to the 
ordinary. 


The impossibility of conflict is also 
made clear by the Society’s constitu- 
tions: 


Superiors will be most careful not to 
interfere, in any way whatsoever, in 
matters proper to the diocesan au- 
thority. Moreover, their prescriptions 
or advice would be _ invalidated, 
should they happen to command or 
advise a course of action which con- 
flicted with the duties of state, or 
with the prescriptions of ecclesiastical 
superiors; benefit of the doubt is al- 
ways given to the latter. 


Is it necessary to secure 
permission of the bishop 
to join this Society? 


A member may apply to his bishop, 
although permission of the bishop is re- 
quired neither by the Holy See nor by 
the Society’s constitutions. Since its 
restoration in Europe in 1918, no Euro- 
pean bishop has expected his priests to 
apply to him for permission to join the 
Society, which is of papal right. That 
fact helps us to understand the com- 
plete difference between a secular insti- 
tute and a religious one. 

To enter a religious institute the sec- 
ular priest must have permission of his 
bishop, who can actually forbid his en- 
trance if his withdrawal from the serv- 
ice of the diocese and the authority of 
the bishop would result in 
harm to souls (C.542, $2). A secular 
priest who religious is 
radically altering his canonical status. 
But membership in the Society of the 
Heart of Jesus cannot interfere with his 
service to the diocese because he has no 
apostolate distinct from his diocesan 
assignment. He does not withdraw 
from the authority of the ordinary. 
His canonical status is not changed at 
all. When he finds a way of putting 
order into his spiritual life, in a manner 
approved by the Church, no harm to 
souls is possible. 


serious 


becomes a 
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DIOCESAN PRIESTS IN A SECULAR INSTITUTE 


It follows that Canon 542, § 2 cannot 
be reasonably applied by analogy of 
law to a secular institute such as the So- 
ciety of the Heart of Jesus. A priest is 
lawfully admitted to it even if he does 
not seek permission from his ordinary. 
That fact safeguards the freedom neces- 
sary if such societies are to flourish in 
the Church, while at the same time the 
authority of the bishop is completely 
safeguarded. 


Are secular institutes 
in an experimental stage 
possibly to be discontinued? 


No. Canals in Secular Institutes and 
the State of Perfection that, 
though they were juridically established 
only a few years ago, secular institutes 


shows 


are the result of centuries of evolution 
and are here to stay. Their appear- 
ance in history, like that of the religious 
institutes, is an example of God’s provi- 
dence and the fecundity of the Church 
which meets the needs of every age. 
They are the ripe fruit of the Church’s 
wise and prudent legislation. The Code 
did not legislate about them because, 
when it was formulated, they had not 
yet reached a definitive stage of de- 
velopment. But their spontaneous rise 
and rapid growth gave evidence of the 
action of the Holy Spirit; and in 1938, 
at the wish of Pope Pius XI, a Congress 
was held at St. Gall, Switzerland, bring- 
ing together representatives of twenty- 
five societies to study their common 
Finally in 1947, Pope 
in Provida Mater Ecclesia 


characteristics. 
Pius XII 
recognized the secular institute as a new 
state of perfection and gave to it its 
own law. 


Are these institutes and the 
Society of the Heart of Jesus 
approved or only tolerated? 


The best answer to that question 


found in the pontifical documents. <Ac- 
cording to the Motu Proprio of 1948, 
Primo  felicter: 


Secular Institutes are by right 
and deservedly counted among the 
states of perfection juridically or- 
dained and recognized by the Church 
herself . Further, we commend 
from our paternal affection to direc- 
tors and assistants of Catholie Ac- 
tion and other associations of the 
faithful that they generously 
foster such holy vocations and lend 

a helping hand to those truly prov- 

idential Secular Institutes ... We 

order to be valid and binding forever 
that which we have established by 
this letter. 

In the words of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution of 1947, Provida Mater Ecclesia, 
secular institutes are “forms of associa- 
tions which particularly answer the 
needs of the times” and which were es- 
tablished with “the special inspiration 
of Divine Providence.” In short, since 
Provida Mater Ecclesia, the state of 
perfection to be recognized by the 
Church is now divided into three great 
branches: the religious institutes, the 
societies of common life without vows or 
at least without publie vows, and the 
secular institutes, which have no com- 
mon life. 

Of course, a priest has no obligation 
to join a secular institute. He is per- 
fectly free to enter or not. If he de- 
cides against entering, it does not mean 
that he lacks generosity. He may sim- 
ply feel that it is not for him, but he has 
no more right to cal! into question the 
whole idea of having secular institutes 
than he has to question the advisability 
of having religious orders. And it 
would be just as wrong to say that the 
Chureh “tolerates” the secular insti- 
tutes as it would be to say the Chureh 
“tolerates” the secular clergy or the re- 
ligious life. 


"Cx. Canals, op. cit., pp. 160ff. 
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Our Holy Father answered the ques- 
tion best in his recent encyclical on the 
Curé of Ars: 

Even if churchmen are not com- 

manded to embrace these evangelical 

counsels by virtue of their clerical 
state, it still remains true that in 
their efforts to achieve holiness, these 
counsels offer them and all of the 
faithful the surest road to the desired 
goal of Christian perfection. What a 
great consolation it is to us to realize 
that at the present time many gen- 
erous-hearted priests are showing 
that they realize this; even though 
they belong to the diocesan clergy, 
they have sought the help and aid of 
certain pious societies approved by 

Church authorities in order to find a 

quicker and easier way to move along 

the road to perfection.* 

The Church itself has created secular 
institutes. It has spoken of them as 
the manifestation of the workings of the 
Holy Spirit. There is nothing tentative 
about its approval of the Society of the 
Heart of Jesus. It has definitively and 
in perpetuity approved the Society and 
warmly encouraged it, and in the de- 
cree of approbation has called it “the 
perfect image of the Secular Institute.” 


Is there a conflict between the 
spirituality of the secular 
institute and that of the diocesan 
priesthood; i.e., does it try to 
make its members religious when 
their vocation is secular? 


A negative answer should be obvious 
from the Church’s approval of the 
Society. There is no conflict at all be- 
tween the spirituality of members of this 
Society and that of other secular priests. 
The secular priest’s mission is to seek 
the lost sheep, to preach the gospel to 
every creature. Faced with the fact 


that God is not known or loved, he 


* The Pope Speaks, Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 11. 
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answers, “I must make Him known and 
loved.” But must he not also say, “I 
must know Him better and love Him 
more,” and add, “The better I know and 
love Him myself, the more I will be able 
Him known and loved by 
others”? As a matter of fact, the man 
who seeks to give himself to Christ soon 
learns he cannot do that without want- 
ing to help in Christ’s work of redemp- 


to make 


tion, and the priest who is on fire for the 
salvation of souls must learn that he is 
going to be a help rather than a hin- 
dranee only insofar as that fire ik 
kindled at the furnace of divine love. 
The secular priest is not ealled to a 
purely active life. As the prayer of the 
contemplative must look to the salva- 
tion of souls, so the worker in the vine- 
vard must take his tenacity of purpose 
from union with God. 

May not that same priest, then, faced 
with the same fact of man’s disregard of 
(iod, be drawn by the Holy Spirit to 
vive himself completely to Christ by the 
best means—the three vows? He is not 
less a diocesan priest because he lives 
according to a plan and takes vows. 
Again, the faet that the Church has 
approved the Society should be all the 
proof we need of that. The spirituality 
of the Society of the Heart of Jesus is 
definitely that of a secular priest. What 
Primo feliciter said of all secular insti- 
tutes is true of the Society of the Heart 
of Jesus: “It must always be borne in 
mind that the proper and_ peculiar 
character of such Institutes, namely, 
that they are secular—and in this lies 
the whole reason for the existence of 
such Institutes—must stand out clearly 


in everything.” 


DIOCESAN PRIESTHOOD 
PRIMARY OBLIGATION 


The Society’s spirituality is union and 
conformity with the Sacred Heart—with 


DIOCESAN PRIESTS IN A SECULAR INSTITUTE 


Christ. 
priest of the Heart of Jesus is a mediator 


Like every secular priest, the 


between God and man; he conforms 
himself as closely as possible to Christ 
and attends diligently to the needs of 
his flock. He is another Christ, sharing 
the work of redemption. He tries to 
unite himself to the Sacred Heart, work- 
ing with Christ as well as for Him, in 
His role as victim as well as priest. His 
whole life is centered around the Mass 
He wants 
Christ to shine in him, that others may 
be drawn to Christ. 


and the salvation of souls. 


His holiness saves 
souls, and through his work to save souls 
his holiness increases. He is determined 
to practice what he preaches and to live 
the sacrifice he daily offers at the altar. 
He is an instrument of the Divine Phy- 
sician. He strives to become a perfect 
instrument. He is not going to be 
wrapped up in his spiritual exercises to 
He counts the 
the di- 


as the primary obli- 


the neglect of his work. 
duties of his specific voeation 
ocesan priesthood 
gations of his life. But his vows are a 
wonderful help in living up to what the 
priesthood in the midst of the world de- 
mands. So his complete dedication to 
the service of his diocese is all the more 
reason for him to fulfill his vows per- 
fectly. He will be effective in direct 
proportion to his poverty, chastity and 
That facet is pointed out 
clearly by Pope John in his enevelical 
on the Curé of Ars: “This detachment 


obedience. 


from external goods enabled him to offer 


the most devoted and touching care to 
the poor, especially those in his own 
parish.” “A soul adorned with the vir- 
tue of chastity eannot help loving 
for it has discovered the source 
God.” 
of any life and the effeetiveness of any 
fruithful 


obedience to the lierarehy as its solid 


others: 
and font of love “The holiness 


apostolate has constant and 


foundation, basis and support.” 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF PRAYER 

Difficulty in seeing how naturally the 
secular institute fits into the life of the 
diocesan priest sometimes comes from 
not fully grasping the “practical” value 
of prayer, the fact that prayer is not 
just a personal matter, but as much a 
part of our priestly work as instructing 
converts and visiting the sick and hear- 
ing confessions. In his eneyelical on 
the Curé of Ars, Pope John says: “This 
divine friendship . . . is the main source 
of the joy and the fruitfulness of any 
priestly work.” Quoting the saint, he 
exclaims, “How many people we can call 
back to God by our prayers!” He re- 
calls the words of Pope Pius XII in 
Menti Nostrae: “The priest should 
realize that the important ministry en- 
trusted to him will be more fruitfully 
carried out, the more intimately he is 
united with Christ. . .”; “the first duty 
of priests, that is, the duty of becoming 
holy themselves”; and the clear state- 
ment of St. Pius X: “Nothing is more 
needed to promote the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ in the world than the holiness of 
And in his message to 
the clergy of Venice, he says: “If the 
priest is aflame with virtue and there- 
fore resplendent, pure, and ardent, he 
ean become everything; otherwise, he 
Even over and 
above any concern for desirable and 
timely pastoral changes, think first and 
of the eare of your soul. 
Happy is the priest who faithfully offers 
to God every day his dutiful prayers 
without placing undue confidence in 
Sanctity is necessary 
for the salvation of a priest’s soul and to 
insure the effectiveness of his apostol- 


churehmen .. .” 


counts for very little. 


foremost 


human resources. 


”? 
ate. 


A DANGER: 
EXCESSIVE EXTERNAL ACTIVITY 


He repeatedly warns against overem- 
phasis on works of zeal: “Every effort 
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should be exerted to check the dangers 
of too much external activity.” He 
speaks of “priests in our own day, who 
are likely to attribute too much to the 
effectiveness of external activity and 
stand ready and eager to immerse them- 
selves in the hustle and bustle of the 
ministry, to their own spiritual detri- 
ment!”’ In Ad Petri Cathedram he says, 
“They must seek God’s grace in humble 
and ceaseless prayer, and they must rely 
on this grace far more than on their own 
toil and labor.” If the people are to be 
fervent, the priest must be holy. Time 
spent working when God wants us to 
pray will be time wasted. 


Is there any need for a secular 
institute for priests? 


Many a diocesan priest is dissatisfied 
with his own spiritual progress. He 
feels there is something missing in his 
spiritual life, but has nothing definite to 
fill the void. A secular institute like the 
Society of the Heart of Jesus can often 
fill that need. 
encourages a priest to persevere in regu- 


Reporting to a superior 


lar spiritual exercises, which are the 
first steps to holiness. Again Pope John 
speaks: 


This constant union with God is best 
achieved and preserved through the 
various practices of priestly piety; 
many of the more important of them 
the Church, in her wise and provident 
regulations, has made obligatory for 
priests. The neglect of these rules 
may often be the reason why certain 
churchmen are caught up in the whir! 
of external affairs, gradually lose their 
feelings for sacred things and finally 
fall into serious difficulties. . . 
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That the Society of the Heart of 
Jesus fills a real need is based on these 
facts: 1) All priests are called to great 
holiness (greater than that of the reli- 
gious who is not a priest). 2) Our la- 
bors are fruitful in proportion to our 
holiness. 3) External activity that does 
not spring from a deeply-rooted spirit- 
ual life, supported by regular spiritual 
exercises, Will be man’s work, not God’s, 
and so will be of little use for the salva- 
tion of souls and dangerous to the soul 
4) Though all three evan- 
gelical counsels are definitely not obliga- 


of the priest. 


torv for secular priests, still they are the 
best means, the surest and safest way to 
holiness. 5) Some priests, while they 
are convinced that the secular priest- 
hood is their voeation, are nevertheless 
attracted by the counsels and wish to 
bind themselves to practicing them. 6) 
“The priesthood is the love of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus,” declared Pope 
John XNIIT, quoting the Curé of Ars. 

Through such a Society a priest may 
well come to be a little more recollected 
in the midst of the distractions of active 
life. Membership in it may help him 
to keep from feverish activity, and to 
find that, amid all his worries and cares 
and the noise of passing things, he more 
often lovingly remembers the silent, in- 
terior presence of Christ. Perhaps he 
learns more clearly that when a priest’s 
heart is full of the love of God, God's 
love overflows upon other men. And 
loving kindness, 


through him, God’s 


merey, and compassion come more 


easily into the stricken world. 





The Church 


in a Changing Community 


i 
HE PROBLEM of our time,” says 


Robert Frost, “is how to crowd and still 
be kind.” The consequence for Chris- 
tians says Jacques Maritain is this: 
“Social Christianity is inseparable from 
spiritual Christianity.” I have just 
completed two years of study leading 
to a Master in City Planning degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I am not, as you see, the 
first Catholic to preach social action. 
As far as I know, I am the first Catho- 
lic priest to acquire technical compe- 
tence in the key social action discipline 
of City and Regional Planning subse- 
quent to ordination. Far from boast- 
ing of this uniqueness, I feel a strong 
obligation to share the lessons I have 
started to learn. And one of the first 
is that both Robert Frost and Jacques 
Maritain are right! “It is time,” Mari- 
tain continues, “for Christian sanctity 
again, as in the centuries of the Middle 
Ages, to put its hand to the things of 
earth but with the consciousness that 
its strength and majesty are from else- 
where and of another order.” 

Indeed, it is time! Time for Ameri- 
ean Christianity to put aside platitudes 
and talk specifies. Time for an all-out, 
grass-roots and top-level effort against 
secularism in community erisis. Time 
to repair a weakness whieh has again 
and again embarrassed me as T went 
through the past two years, namely, the 
fact that a Catholic student of civic 


By ROBERT G. HOWES 


change has no continuing, cohesive, ma- 
ture contemporary Catholic thinking 
to point to as a basis for planning 








Probably the only priest in the coun- 
try who, subsequent to ordination, has 
acquired technical competence in_ the 
area of City and Regional Planning, 
Father Howes feels that Church social 
“overendowed with 
theory, underendowed with practical ap- 
plication.” He is author of Crisis Down- 
town, and of the recent The Church and 
the Change. 


action has been 





America’s tomorrow. I shall spell out 
a little of what I mean below. I leave 


most of the judgment to you. 


VOCATIONAL GAP 


In 1929, Harvard University created 
the first American faculty of Planning. 
Today, more than thirty years later, 
not one single Catholie school in 
America has a Planning faculty or offers 
the usual Planning degree. To the best 
of my knowledge there are at most a few 
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piecemeal courses here and there. This, 
of course, is no reflection on other near- 
by disciplines. We have several fine 
faculties in related areas like social sci- 
ence, social work, political science. But 
these, by-and-large, are preoccupied 
with particular aspects of community 
crisis, with the trees. What of the 
forest itself? The fact that we have 
been notably delinquent in according a 
place in our educational spectrum to 
Planning is already a shocking com- 
mentary on our awareness of where the 
need lies. We preach Natural Law. 
We pontificate against secularism. Yet 
we utterly fail to provide a Natural Law 
fundament for that discipline which is 
totally concerned with the pattern of 
our community future. By our reti- 
cence we seem to concede that, after all, 
Planning is just a matter of measurable 
standards and technology. In fact, 
few professions in our society today aim 
so high, seek to corral so many other 
techniques and claim to shape the 
psychological and civic future of our 
communities so completely as does 
Planning. But it’s not only in educa- 
tional organization that we fail! We’re 
delinquent, too, in attitude. We just 
don’t begin to alert our young people 
to the 
service. 


apostolic side of community 


“INFLUENCE VOCATIONS” 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


A senior at one of our Catholie girls’ 
colleges came to me the other day. She 
said that she wanted to go on into 
Planning, but that she was 
laughed at and otherwise discouraged 
back at school. At the same college, 
perhaps indicative of our want of spir- 


being 


itual maturity in things social, I took a 
poll of the students. I first asked them 
what they presently wanted to be. One 
girl said, “Social worker. I want to 
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work with people with troubles.” <A 
second girl: “Teaching. I enjoy doing 
this. The hours and pay are very good.” 
I then asked them: “What would you 
want to be if you were a Communist?” 
The first replied: “Social worker, but 
with a different aim. They aim (i.e., 
the Reds) at changing the way of life.” 
The second answered: ‘Teaching again. 
However the motive would be much dif- 
ferent. In this case it would be one of 
trying to spread the ideals I believe in.” 
These are but three isolated cases. 
They may not speak for the majority. 
Still I’m afraid they could be more 
typical than exceptional. I’m afraid, 
as a matter of frequent fact, that when 
it comes to the apostolie future of our 
Catholic young people we’re just not 
sufficiently spotlighting the “influence 
vocations” in community service. 


SIGNS OF AWAKENING? 


A few months ago I sat in a news- 
paper office in a major American city. 
I asked an ace urban-renewal reporter 
to comment on Church action vis-d-vis 
a large renewal project which had been 
several years in operation in that city. 
He hesitated, then shot back: “The 
only time the Church hollered was when 
it was hurting itself, never in the com- 
munity interest.” Think of it! Here 
are thousands of relatively poor people 
The press is full of 
From the windows of two 


being dislocated. 
controversy. 
Catholic rectories the bull-dozers can 
be seen in daily action. Even allowing 
for possible hyperbole, the mere fact 
that a responsible reporter could make 
such a remark is in itself deadly serious. 
Our deeds, in his judgment, just hadn't 
reached the level of our oft-expressed 
coneern for justice in the American 
community! 

“Tt is impossible to be a saint and live 
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the Gospel we preach,” said the Cardi- 
nal of Paris in 1947, “without spending 
ourselves In a common effort to provide 
everyone with housing, employment, 
food, leisure and education necessary 
If this is 
many 


for a deeent human life.” 
true, then I’m modern 
American Catholies will fail of heaven. 


There have been sporadic efforts, this 


afraid 


There have 
been and there are giants of social ac- 
tion in the American Church. 


much must be conceded. 


I have 
little doubt but what they would join 
me in the over-all assessment of our in- 
volvement in community crisis; too few 
lave too often come too late with too 
little. There is a wonderfully happy 
side to the coin, however. In a sort of 
apostolic ground swell, we are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of our defect in 
Twice at 
national sessions of the National Catho- 
lic Social Action Conference the work- 


this vital area of apostolate. 


shop on “Housing and Planning” has 
drawn the largest attendance of all the 
workshops. The golden anniversary 
gathering of the National Conference 
of Catholie Charities in New York took 
for its theme last fall “Charities in 
Terms of Community Responsibility.” 
Time and again, over these past two 
years I have talked with priests and lay- 
men from across the country. To my 
personal amazement, I have found few 
dissenting voices from my own con- 
clusion: “We must mount a more effec- 
tive apostolate in the area of commu- 
nity erisis.”” The only question seems 
to be: From where does the impetus 
for such an apostolate come, and where, 


I shall 


have a further word on this query later. 


organizationally, does it fit? 


or the moment, however, aside from 
this beginning, the picture is not bright. 

Iiven when we have acted, we have 
heen too busy with complaints and de- 


tails to suggest any sort of positive 


shape for the American civic tomorrow 
in terms of what we loudly proclaim to 
be “our principles.” Mr. Ralph Whelan, 
Youth Commissioner for the City of 
New York, suggested one aspect of this 
recently. “The Catholic group,” he 
contends, is often “forced into a posi- 
tion of apparent defensiveness and of 
seeming negativism because of the need 
to take a position against .. . Would it 
not have been better for the Catholic 
group to have been a part of the action 
Catholic 
housing and race relations specialist 
Dennis Clark says that our community 
effort is often “one of blandly independ- 
ent self-concern and self-development, 
with 


Pe Se meee ia 
from its very beginning? 


agitated 
obstructionism.”’ John 
O’Grady, for decades an outstanding 


occasional fits of 
Monsignor 


spokesman for the Church in the field 
of housing, said last year: “We have 
with this 


through the years, but for the most 


been struggling problem 
part we have cried out as a voice in 


the wilderness.” 
WHAT’S THE PROBLEM? 


But enough of this prelude. My own 
slight experience may be of some little 
help in framing the problem. Let’s talk 
here about three areas principally. 


1. Planning Theory 


I stand in awe of much of the breadth 
of vision presently resident in Planning 
Theory as we experienced it at MIT and 
as I have noted it in the literature of 
the profession. I am convinced of the 
technical skills involved in “Pure Plan- 
I am flattered to stand partner 
with many honest seekers after a more 


ning.” 


orderly American community. I am 
(I assess the 
totally 
against Planning; the fault rests often 


disturbed by two things. 


blame for neither of these 
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with outside forces as well as, im- 
portantly, with the absence of any co- 
herent community goals with which the 
Planner can work.) I am bothered by 
what Dennis Clark chooses to call a 
value-free sort of arrangement where- 
by Planning theoreticians seem to avoid 
any explicit goal statement beyond the 
obvious platitudes. I don’t think things 
are half so bad within the profession as 
outsiders are apt to suspect. Whether 
they concede it or not, most Planners 
operate in a value context. What 
worrles me is the source from which 
I should hate, for 
instance, to entrust my community to 
a man whose background in “society” 
consists of a few boyhood prejudices, a 
half-digested commentary on social re- 
lations, a popular book on community 


these values come. 


crisis, and the remembrance of a favor- 
There is 
something incongruous, where it exists, 
in having a man with no personal re- 
ligion directing the future of an Ameri- 
can community. Yet I detect precious 
little on the Catholie horizon which I 
could take and fabricate into a goal 
system for our Planners. I do detect 
almost feverish action on the left and 
on the right. While I am struck by 
the silence which thunders out of Catho- 


ite professor’s bull sessions. 


lic social action, I am equally struck 
by what seems to me to constitute a 
take-over in the goal area by extreme 
organizations and 
society. 

As a priest, I have no brief for any 
sector of political opinion in America. 
I simply report here a fact as I see it. 
Instead of relinquishing the field to 
either camp, the right or the left, we 
Catholics should ourselves be ponder- 
What kind 
of America do we want tomorrow? 
Which is best in terms of moral and 
familial values—the 
city,’ “urban sprawl,” “new towns,’ 


ing such questions as these: 


“eontained core 
’ 
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thinkers in our 


“the Corbusier skyscrapers”? I am 
bothered, too, by the residence in pres- 
ent Planning theory of what seem to me 
One con- 
fusion is that if it looks good physi- 
cally, why fight it? If the result is a 
“urban don’t 
clutter it with less attractive details. 1 
have had a responsibly trained Planner 


to be important confusions. 


scenic use of space,” 


aecuse me of a “social welfare” ap- 
proach when I fought for needed housing 
at the expense of the shining towers and 
I should hate 
to think that in this generation Planners 
could fall into the old fault of Major 
L’Enfant. You reeall that he planned 
Washington in terms of giant monu- 


the high income plazas. 


ments and elaborate circles but, fail- 
ing to provide for the working classes 
who would man the mansions, he was in- 
directly but none the less really re- 
sponsible for the squalor of the alley 
dwellings which for decades defaced the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Another confusion is what I eall 
“delicatessen Planning.” Nothing good 
is presumed to exist outside the so- 
ealled “urban area.’ Rural life is de- 
liberately defiled. Suburbia exists only 
to convenience downtown. 

A third confusion roots in the eall 
The flight of mil- 
lions from our core cities is interpreted 


to metropolitanism. 


as colonization rather than escape. Far 
from recognizing the sheer numbers on 
the ground, this confusion 
that the core city be top-dog still; that 


pro} IOSCS 


its problems be first preference on the 
agenda of new metropolitan organiza- 
tions; that, instead of a proportionally 
poised Department of Metropolitan 
Affairs, what we need is a Cabinet post 
to trumpet downtown urban demands. 

A fourth confusion sometimes evident 
is the tendency to transpose Mr. Charles 
Wilson’s famous remark into “What’s 


good for real estate is good for the 
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country.” Anything which impedes the 
residential hunger of the real estate 
interests is presumed automatically to 
be bad. I have deliberately oversimpli- 
fied some of these confusions. The 
point is clear, however: there is need 
for much caution and precise thinking 
as we approach Planning theory. 


2. Planning Practice. 


I take this term to mean regional as 
I personally led the fight 
for a Master Plan in my own suburban 
Planning in practice 
means quite simply that we estimate 


well as loeal. 
community. 


ourselves as a whole, our resources and 
our hopes, and then we decide the fu- 
ture. If the nation is to grow orderly, 
if we are to eseape miles of housing 
suburbia and collapse 
downtown, we must plan. The alter- 


native is profit-planning, field by field, 


monotony in 


acre by acre, in terms of what the trade 
will bear, not in terms of what’s best 
for our children. 

I am convinced that the most ele- 
mental principles of civie justice re- 
quire churchmen to encourage and par- 
ticipate in sueh Planning. This means 
that our pulpits must start to eall for 
co-operation in land-use determination 
as well as in the safer realms of pretty 
theory. This means that neighborhood 
councils will find strong Church support 
reshape, and protect our 
This that, 
when next a study is done in Middle- 


to uphit, 
neighborhoods. means 
town, the old conclusion must change: 
“Niddletown’s 
negative face of the community, or are 
talk sueh generalities that 
their position is equivocal.” <A_ short 
while ago, after IT had vigorously pro- 


churehes present the 


silent, or 


tested against an inhuman direction in 
urban renewal, a prominent social ac- 
tion lady was heard to remark, “That's 
didn’t 


funny. I know the Catholic 


” 


Church got involved in things like this. 
Imagine it! A reputation for staying 
out of fights for decent housing and 
humane civie change is scarcely a repu- 
tation of which we can be proud! 


3. Housing and Urban Renewal. 


This matter needs careful study. It 
would be an apostolic tragedy if we 
official brochures, 
friendly editorials and elaborate pro- 
grams here without detailed inquiry 
into the means proposed and the goals 
envisioned. There is no justification, 
conversely, for petty opposition. The 
principle of renewal, private plus public 
cooperation to lift our center cities from 
their psychological and fiscal dumps, is 
good. Most housing programs, like- 
wise, carry somewhere in them pro- 
posals for lowering the level at which 
decent, safe and sanitary housing is 
available to the American family. 
There is real danger in a glib accept- 
ance of appearances, however. I have, 
for instance, been deeply disturbed by 
the faults our study uncovered in the 
nation’s first urban renewal project in 
Southwest Washington. As for hous- 
ing, after wading through much of it, I 
feel bound to warn churchmen every 
chanee I get that this is a subject with 
a very long American record. There 
have been conferences and statements 
in this area for decades. It is not 
enough for a social action apostle here 
simply to ery “subsidy” or to suggest 
that mere numbers will solve the funda- 
mental problem of more nearly equating 


were to accept 


housing cost with housing need. One 
thing we need constantly to keep be- 
fore us: urban renewal was created 
and is annually sustained primarily as 
a “housing program.” Each major in- 
dividual project needs to be checked 
for its fulfillment of such a purpose. 
Citizen participation is another vital 
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area which needs to be watched in re- 
newal; so is realistic relocation. 

These are but a very few of the 
thoughts I have collected over the past 
two years. I make no pretense at ex- 
pertise or finality in setting them down 
here. I am convinced they add up to 
a serious gap in our community im- 
pact! I do feel strongly that action is 
needed now to fill this gap. That ac- 
tion should range from seminary to 
chancery and beyond. It should in- 
clude education, example, organization. 
Example must start with an outgoing 
laity and an apostolie clergy tactfully 
active in the community forum. We 
need to re-edueate all churel people, on 
both sides of the altar rail, in the duties 
of community responsibility, immediate 
and ultimate. We must organize our 
talents and our institutions to promote 
a more continuing Chureh maturity in 
ach American community and in the 
American community as 2 whole. We 
must put teeth into our denunciation of 
secularism. It does no good to claim 
for the Church a place in all major civic 
spheres of action and then, by our de- 
linqueney, to stay far outside one of 
the disciplines most important in our 
communities today. Elsewhere I have 
called for, and I repeat the eall here: 
a Department of Community Relations 


at the diocesan and at the national 


level. 
be given a corner of an existing apos- 
tolate. 


The matter is too important to 


There is need for concentration, 
freedom from specific commitments, in- 
Such a depart- 
ment would begin to give us each of 


creasing competence. 


these and, coupled with growing re- 
search in our universities, would permit 
us to take our rightful role again in the 
American community. 

A few years ago I stopped by to talk 
with the Town Manager in Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts. A non-Catholic, he 
was a man by duty deeply and daily 
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concerned with the future of a boom- 
ing suburban community. When we 
had finished our chat, he turned to me 
and said quite simply: “You know, 
Reverend, you're the first clergyman of 
any faith who has ever expressed an in- 
terest in what I’m doing.” And yet in 
the words of Jaeques Maritain: “Social 
Christianity is inseparable from spirit- 
ual Christianity.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since the composition of this article, 
“Mother and Teacher” 
With precision 
John XXIII urges more active specifi- 
eation of Catholie “soeial teaching” in 


has eleetrified 


the world. eloquent 


the civic community. 
which is 


In an eneyelical 
neither “conservative” nor 
“liberal” the Pope says we must forego 
the tragic 


practice of name-ealling 


within our own ranks. Our goal, how- 
ever, must be more than “interminable 
discussion.” We 


need resolutely to 


promote “political communities” in 
whieh “all the citizens feel responsible 
for bringing about the common good in 
all spheres of life.” We are specifically 


asked to “eooperate loyally” with 
forees and individuals making for com- 
Note the word here is “‘eo- 
Nor “under the 


pretext of the better or the best’ must 


monwealth. 


operate,” not sell out. 


we in our activity “omit to do the good 
that is possible.” 

Seldom has there been so massive a 
mandate to all Catholies. Beyond the 
details in each field, one universal mes- 
sage stands elear. The Chureh, pri- 


marily through its laity but also 


through “enlightened priests,” is ealled 


on to re-assess its practical position in 


the changing community. And surely 


in any such re-assessment City and 


fegional Planning must figure im- 


portantly. 











Pallid Pamphlets 
Please Pale Catholics 


 _= THE worK of J. F. 


Powers, Paul Horgan, Frank O’Connor, 
and others of equal talent, our Catholic 
writing in the more humble fields is 
immature. I refer particularly to the 
small pamphlet. For years I have been 
- T am an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the work. In my own 
parish on the Northwest side of Chicago, 


reading pamphlets; 


I obtained the permission of our pastor, 
Msgr. Francis Dolan, to install a rack. 
That was twenty years ago, and when I] 
visited the church recently I saw it was 
still in place. If I did not believe so 
sincerely in the possibilities of the pam- 
phlet, I would not take time to criticize. 
Many of them have patent deficiencies. 
When we read the fresh, ably-written 
commercial brochures, annual reports 
and advertisements, we wonder at the 
gap between this brightness and the 
mediocrity of much of our devotional 
literature. Why must Cadillac cars, 
Jack Daniels Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith pro- 
duce sparkling copy while our church 
racks disseminate amazing truths dis- 
Make no mistake, many 
written. 


whiskey, and 


mally garbed? 
pamphlets are interestingly 
Are You Scrupulous?, Prayer Is Always 
Answered, and The Joy of Confession, 
pamphlets by the late Daniel Lord, 8.J., 
are gems. 

I think the pamphlets have a large 
audience. I never visit a downtown 


By JAMES E. BULGER 


chureh in any large city that I do not 
see groups of men, women, lay and 








Prominent in both Church and civic affairs 
in Chicago, Mr. Bulger has been newspaper- 
man, editor, public relations counsel. He has 
authored Louis Martin’s Daughter (biography 
of St. Therese), a biography of Joyce Kilmer, 
short stories, articles and radio scripts. 





cleric, examining the offerings in the 
racks. The little booklets seem to have 
a wide appeal, but in many instances 
their great messages are blurred by 
commonplace dress. 


QUALITY WRITING RARE 


Nor am I very certain my snobbish 
condemnation of the commonplace is in 
the interests of popularity. Years ago 
the Paulist, Father John Handly, made 
one of those supersonic speed observa- 
tions for which he was famous. He 
had been in the confessional during 
Mass, had heard snatches of the sermon 
preached by one of his Paulist brethren, 
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and, as he climbed into my car after 
Mass, he said: “I couldn’t help but 
hear most of that sermon, and I said to 
our dear Lord, ‘You must indeed like 
that kind of preaching, because you get 
so much of it.’” 

I was too polite to suggest that, for a 
Southerner, he was paying too much 
honor to Lincoln by paraphrasing one of 
his gags: “God must love the poor 
man; he has made so many of them.” 
That, however, is surely the way it is 
with pamphlets. Tastes change. When 
I was a boy, I thought a certain 
preacher was remarkable. Years later 
I learned he was a man with a rich 
voice and impoverished diction. I have 
a friend who impresses everyone if he 
says only, “How do you like the weather 
we are having?” No doubt writers who 
deceive their readers by clichés instead 
of substance do attract juvenile minds. 
A Gilson or a Maritain requires con- 
centration. 

True, some advertising in the cigar- 
ette, automobile, and cosmetic fields is 
less than credible. For the greater part, 
however, copy turned out by competent 
agencies sounds professional and con- 
vincing. Would Catholie ad agency 
copywriters enter this phase of Catholic 
action? The Knights of Columbus, 
with their urbane copy, point the direc- 
tion. Professional copywriters could 
work in their spare time. A friend in 
New York is one of the leading adver- 
tising men in this country. He writes 
copy that sings. He is an exemplary 
Catholic and has a deep interest in 


Catholic Action. Men, such as he, 


could, as Father Keller says, “change 
the world.” I wish he’d turn out several 
pamphlets a year, thereby winning for 
himself a higher place among the an- 
gelic choirs and soothing the feelings 
of a curmudgeon friend. I know, too, 
newspapermen, a few internationally 





famous, who might retire to some quiet 
spot and produce pamphlets rather than 
columns, editorials, or spot news stories. 
There is no money in it, nor do the men 
I have in mind need to work for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

We are returning to the sound cul- 
tural heritage that we had lost with our 
sentimental “Good Night, Sweet Jesus” 
hymns and our horrible statues. The 
Servites, in a recent issue of Novena 
Notes, explained giving that hymn the 
heave-ho in favor of liturgical music. 
Operatic seduction scenes, too, have 
gone their way. We may even quit call- 
ing St. Therese “The Little Flower.” 
Here and there are evident faint signs 
of maturity. If I must get personal, 
and I must, I wrote an entire book about 
St. Therese and never used that diminu- 
tive. Henri Ghéon wrote one of the 
best books on her ever produced and 
referred regretfully to the baroque in 
her life, thereby earning her sister 
Pauline’s displeasure. But Pauline is 
now in heaven with Therese and, of 
course, Ghéon is forgiven. 


A PAMPHLET IS BORN 

How are pamphlets written? Pos- 
sibly this may happen. A pamphlet on 
grace is needed. Everyone is_ busy. 
(jood old Father Smith, not being oc- 
cupied with the world and the flesh, 
comes to mind. He has no more know- 
how than the Curé of Ars, but he is 
surely a saint, so he is assigned to the 
job which can be done between Vespers 
and Compline. 

Now the dear old saint is a bit 
worldly. He knows that dialogue is the 
thing. He has heard that Hemingway 
is quite a lad in that field, but he has 
never read For Whom The Bell Tolls 
or any other Hemingway material, and 
he’s not at this time of life going to be- 
come involved with hoodlums and tarts, 
so he starts from serateh. His first 
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move is to select names for his charae- 
ters. He also has read that Dickens 
spent days on this phase of his work, 
but Father Smith calls his characters 
Jim and Jack. Jim may be an atheist 
(no doubt is) or at least a lax Catholic. 
Jack may be a priest (invariably is). 
The author does his work faster than 
Dickens. Jim and Jack require no pro- 
longed meditation. Neither does his 
dialogue, for that matter. It just rolls 
off. One cliché follows another. It 
never occurs to him that professionals 
serve an apprenticeship fully as painful 
as that of the lawyer, engineer, or phy- 
sicians. Research, of course, is not 
necessary. Proper names may be 
spelled four or five different ways in a 
small pamphlet. Father Smith thinks 
he has a captive audience as at the Sun- 
day ten o’clock Mass. We don’t buy 
pigs in the poke when we shop for pam- 
phlets. 
there, and, if they interest us, we in- 


We dip into them here and 


vest a dime. But if he has no captive 
audience, he has at least a potential 
market for his wares. Readers are like 
reefer addicts seeking a “fix.” They 
will read a little anyplace they can get 
it. Non-readers are people who did 
not form the habit at seven or there- 
about. I write now for the addicts. 


ALL CLICHES FIT TO PRINT 

Jack and Jim are talking. It usually 
is at the rectory. That’s easy and re- 
quires no description. Jack, you will 
reeall, is the priest, not that it makes 
any difference, because you soon dis- 
cover he is not an individual but an 
allegorical abstraction. Jim is arguing, 
but he hasn’t a ehanee. Dear old 
Father Smith has pulled the long count 
on him, and he is out of the fight. If we 
had any interest in the scrap, we’d be 
inclined to throw our lot with the 
atheist, because he is outclassed. 

“That’s the way it is, Jim. Take it or 


leave it. Everything in the world, all 
occurrences, are either God’s expressed 
will or are permitted by God.” 

The priest paused and puffed a medi- 
tative pipe. (Priests always puff medi- 
tative pipes, or did you know?) 

“Nothing,” he said, pointing his pipe 
at Jim, “nothing happens by chance.” 

Jim looked his amazement. “I never 
thought of that, Father Jack,” he said, 
“But it figures. Ill buy that.” 

Despite the lacunae in dear old Father 
Smith’s snappy slang phrases, he does 
continue on in the vogue of his own 
seminary days, buttressed by the slang 
of newspaper cartoons and the guests of 
Jack Paar. 

During his school days Father Smith 
had learned that exposition is advanced 
by means of arguments. This is argu- 
ment, isn’t it? He had also learned that 
contestants in a conflict must be evenly 
matched; that it is better if your side 
loses for a while. But our militant 
Catholies will not abide Martin Luther 
vetting an even break. We are on the 
side of the angels and we never must 
forget that. Those Apostles who put 
Peter and Thomas in such bad light 
never would have qualified for writing 
the pallid pamphlets found too often in 
our racks. Television mentality de- 
mands defeat for the “baddies.” 


STARVATION AMID PLENTY 


I am not expecting our little ten-cent 
pamphlets to be works of literature. 
Theology in capsule form is a great 
help in leading us to realize the beauty 
of more intense Catholic lives. The 
capsules cannot be small doses of litera- 
ture, but they can be better than some 
of the amateurish work on our racks 
today. We Catholies are starving for 
a high protein diet of Aquinas, Gilson 
and Maritain. Most of our graduates 
from secular colleges do not even know 
the terminology of philosophy. Any 
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Catholic university man who drops a 
word about philosophy is besieged by 
questioners, often Catholics, who have 
never been exposed to philosophy, but 
who are eager to explore this unknown 
country. 

If, however, we are ignorant of phi- 
losophy, we are aware of amateurish 
writing. 

In one devotional work I 
clichés on almost every page. 
ample: 


found 
For ex- 
shrouded in obscurity; rooted 
in the soil; the stamp of approval; scale 
the heights of sanctity; apprised of the 
situation; promptings of grace; severed 
every bond; he exhausted every means; 
taxed his strength; tasted the bitter 
dregs of unhappiness; driven from pil- 
lar to post; no idle visionary; badge of 
servitude; ready and willing; dire need; 
qualities of heart and mind; inhuman- 
ity of man to man; fought the good 
fight; crowned with success; abiding 
confidence; grateful recipients; oblivi- 
ous to all about him; rich in worldly 
goods; ever-ready source of comfort; 
all inquiries proved fruitless; serupu- 
lously neat and clean. 

That is an example of how not to 
write. I shall conclude with short ex- 
amples of effective writing. I should 
like to find, in Catholic pamphlets, 
phrase and substance comparable to the 
the excerpts I shall quote. Many 
Colored Fleece (Sheed and Ward) an 
anthology compiled by Sister Mariella 
Gable, O.S.B., is a work I strongly ree- 
ommend. 

Paul Horgan in The Devil in the Des- 


ert writes of his missioner encountering 
“The very at- 
mosphere seemed to be in flames, and 


& swarm of cicadas: 


the sound of the stridulating insects 
added to the illusion.” It is no honor 
to God to put characters who are only 
allegorical abstractions in a colorless, 
formless, disinfected rectory to discuss 
Paul Horgan has his 
missioner a hot-tempered, opinionated 


moral theology. 


old man riding through atmosphere “in 
flames.” 

Let us take only one sentence from 
Michael MeLanerty’s, The Road to the 
Shore. 


of sisters sideswipes a cyclist. 


The automobile driving a group 
This 
short sentence betrays the professional: 
‘*S-s-s’ and the nuns drew their breath 
with shrinking solicitude.” 

The next example has nothing Catho- 
lic about it. It is powerful writing. On 
occasion, a pamphleteer might employ 
its stark brutality if he had enough 
No pallid 
pamphleteer would write this way. The 
writer is Langston Hughes, a Negro, and 
the title of his story is Home. His 


artistry not to point a moral. 


character, a Negro orchestra leader, a 
sensitive musician home from a sueccess- 
ful Kuropean tour, is obsessed by the 
feeling of death. The story ends with 
the lynehing of the musician by a crowd 
of Missouri hoodlums. “And when the 
white folks left his brown body stark 
naked, strung from a tree at the edge of 
town, it hung there all night like a violin 
for the wind to play.” You must have 
the courage on occasion to write as bru- 
tally as that, Catholie pamphileteers. 





old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us, as soon as you have 
knowledge, of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
Homiletic and Pastorial Review, 53 Park Place, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Roma Locura 


By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., Editor 





Pope John’s Big Encyclical 


(Editor’s note: This is the second 


and final—installment of a summary of 
Mater et Magistra, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, LIII, pp. 401-464.) 

The day after the appearance of his 
eneyelical, the Pope himself (as_ re- 
ported also in the secular papers) pro- 
vided a down-to-earth capsule com- 
mentary on its bearing. He said that 
Christ had taught not only for man’s 
soul but also for his body, and the pres- 
ent document takes that truth into con- 
sideration. Man’s search for bread and 
for a decent inter-personal relationship 
with his fellow men must follow the law 
of the Lord. While God’s law is “ineor- 
ruptible,” vet it must be explamed and 
applied to changing conditions. 

As everyone knows, this encyelical is 
very long. It relates itself constantly, 
often ex professo, to Rerum Novarwn 
(1891) and Quadragesimo Anno (1931), 
as well as to pertinent teachings of 
Pius NIT. 


the whole 


It sets forth, in its way, 
complex of the Church’s 
social teaching. 

The timeless quality of the Chureh 
does not, of course, exempt it from the 
need to take into consideration, always, 
Often it be- 


comes simply a matter of reémphasiz- 


contemporary society. 
ing the old familiar truths in the light 
And so, sinee 1961 


is, in many ways, more than thirty 


of today’s world. 


years from 1931, Pope John saw how 
necessary it is to make clear where the 
Chureh stands on momentous social and 
economie questions; on the correspond- 


ing rights and obligations of states and 


their individual citizens. In many 
ways, he goes well beyond his predeces- 
sors in this present document. 

It is a truism that “each one abounds 
in his own sense.” Applied to some- 
thing like a social encyclical, say, 
Rerum Novarum or Mater et Magistra, 
it means that some people will see 
pretty much what they want to see and 
those who have a pet pony to ride will 
ride it for all it’s worth. If you happen 
to be professionally “a liberal” or “a 
conservative” (oh, fractious words!), 
you will be able to seize upon certain 
phrases and texts that seem to bolster 
your particular partisan spirit. Any 
broadly based document such as a papal 
encyclical along the lines of this one, 
must be studied in its textual entirety 
to be truly grasped. Statements ought 
not be taken in isolation; they ought 
to be complemented by other related 
truths. That 
recommend your reading the encyclical 
in full some blustery winter evening 
when no sick eall is expected. Our 


is one reason why we 


summary is just that—a summarv of 
the Pope’s leading ideas. Nothing 
more. 

The unfolding of man’s history brings 
out clearly not only how the demands 
of justice affect the relationship between 
the worker and his employer, but also 
how those demands affect the relation- 
ships between larger economie groups— 
national and international. 


AGRICULTURE 


On «a world-wide seale, the total 


ngricultural-rural population has not 
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decreased. But it is undeniable that 
an exodus of farming people to urban 
centers is taking place. This often 
creates complex problems hard to solve. 
As an economy grows more industrial, 
the number engaged in farming dwin- 
dles. But the present urbanization of 
peoples is often due also to a desire to 
escape from restrictive surroundings; to 
a longing for a change and for adven- 
ture; to the belief in easily-acquired 
riches that cities are thought to provide. 
But it is true that farming sectors are 
frequently depressed areas, financially 
and otherwise. This all causes a prob- 
lem: how to remedy the economic 
disproportion between agriculture and 
industry in order to give a fairly equal 
standard of living as between rural 
people and city people? How also can 
farmers be persuaded of the dignity of 
their toil? The Pope offers certain di- 
rectives useful in solving this dilemma, 
directives to be implemented according 
to locality. 

It is indispensable, first of all, that 
public authorities guarantee essential 
services to country areas: good roads; 
transport; means of communication; 
water; housing; health services; educa- 
tion. When such services are lacking, 
economic development and social prog- 
ress fall behind. Hence, country resi- 
dents pour into the cities. 

Further, technical advances in indus- 
try ought to be applied also to the culti- 
vation of the soil in order to maintain a 
harmonious balance between sectors of 
production. This has reciprocal ad- 
rantages to industry and agriculture, 
and betters the economy of the entire 
people concerned. This modernization 
of agriculture will also help the rural 
people who do move into cities to adjust 
to a more industrialized environment. 

The peculiar financial problems of a 
farming community must be kept in 
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mind. Taxation must be adapted to the 
special conditions of farming. Since 
‘apital invested in farming is often slow 
in realizing a profit, and is often ex- 
posed to risks, therefore credit arrange- 
ments, at suitable rates of interest, 
ought to be instituted. 


PROTECTION FOR AGRICULTURE 


Two kinds of insurance may be indis- 
pensable for agriculture—one for the 
produce of the soil, the other for farm 
families. Social justice requires that 
this should not be substantially lower 
in value than that for workers in other 
sectors of a nation’s industry. <A bal- 
anced standard of living demands a 
fair equality all the way round in mat- 
ters of social security and imsurance. 

Farm prices ought to be protected 
by an effective system of regulations, 
worked out by the farmers themselves 
and the publie authorities. Farm pro- 
duce is destined to satisfy the primary 
needs of man and so prices ought to be 
kept within the means of all consumers. 
But this cannot be used as an argument 
to keep farmers in a state of economic 
inferiority. The common good requires 
also purchasing power for farmers. 

The structure of farm life, its 
economic condition, must needs vary 
according to the diversity of conditions 
from place to place and country to 
country. But the Christian concept of 
man and his family looks to a familial 
structure according to the demands of 
justice. This will be aided by provid- 
ing farmers with up-to-date “know 
how” and by the formation of co- 


operatives and unions in a spirit. of 


solidarity, for today almost no one 
hears, much less pays attention to, 
isolated voices. The individual farm 
worker should strive to see dignity in 
his calling and its eontribution to the 
common good. 
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AID FOR 
UNDER-DEVELOPED REGIONS 


Within the same political community 
there often exists marked economic and 
social inequality among the citizens, 
according as an area is more or less 
Justice demands that the 
public authority try to eliminate such 


developed. 


imbalance by expanding services to the 
less favored areas, by exploiting any 
natural resources, and by the use of 
the labor foree available. Any govern- 
mental action along these lines must 
strive to promote the common good by 
bettering the lot of all sectors of the 
national economy at the same time. 
Private enterprise, in keeping with the 
principle of subsidiarity, should eneour- 
wherever 
it can, not leaving it simply to the pub- 


age economie development 


lie offieials. 


LAND AND MEN 


In some countries there is a seareity 
tillable land 
In others the population is 


of population, and 
abounds. 
large, while arable land is searee. 
Backward conditions also exist in some 
places, with insufficient food production, 
while other countries have food = sur- 
pluses. The solidarity of the human 
race requires active and manifold co- 
operation to reduce imbalances. The 
United Nations’ Food and Agricultural 
deserves 


Organization praise for its 


work in this direction. 


A BIG PROBLEM: 
ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 


Probably the most difficult’ problem 
of the modern world concerns the re- 
lationship between countries economi- 
cally advanced and those in the process 
of development. The standard of living 
is high in the former, while poverty 
characterizes the latter. The solidarity 
which makes men members of the same 





family imposes upon peoples who enjoy 
abundance of goods the duty not to 
remain indifferent to others who suffer 
from poverty, misery, and hunger, and 
who lack even the elementary rights of 
the human person. Lasting peace can- 
not be preserved if glaring economic 
and social inequality persists. Catho- 
lies especially should be motivated to 
help others because of the Church’s 
teaching on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Nations producing farm sur- 
pluses ought, in justice and humanity, 
to come with emergency aid to needy 
countries. To destroy or to squander 
goods that other people need is wrong. 

Emergency aid is not adequate to 
remove the causes which produce want. 
‘auses largely flow from the 
backwardness of economic systems, and 
this ean be remedied only by codpera- 


These 


tion directed to the acquisition, by 
those who suffer want, of new outlooks 
and scientifie and technical competence. 
Capital is also needed. Much has been 
done by various organizations of eco- 
nomically developed peoples to favor 
the progress of under-developed coun- 
tries, but this 
stepped up. 
Wisdom demands that emerging po- 
litical communities keep before their 


cooperation must be 


eyes the experience of already de- 
veloped communities. While more and 
better production is an absolute neces- 
take place 
gradually and with harmony in all pro- 


sity, yet progress must 


ductive sectors of the economy: agri- 
culture, industry, and services, with 
distribution of riches among all citizens. 

States just developing have their own 
distinctive individuality, due to na- 
tional traits and natural environments. 
Nations aiding them should avoid the 
temptation of trying to impose their 
own culture. But a bigger temptation 


to the assisting states is that of trying 
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to profit from the help so as to influence 
the political course of the less developed 
countries, with a view of world domina- 
tion. This would be a blameworthy 
form of colonialism. Technical and 
financial aid should be given in sincere 
political disinterestedness, with the in- 
tention of promoting the universal com- 
mon good. 


A SENSE OF VALUES 


Scientific and technical progress, the 
betterment of living conditions, are 
positive elements in a civilization. But 
they are not the supreme values because 
they are only instrumental. Economi- 
cally developed countries often have a 
twisted hierarchy of values. This can 
be an insidious poison if it is carried 
along with the help proffered emerging 
nations, which often have kept a con- 
sciousness of important human values 
as a foundation of true civilization. 

The Church, universal by divine 
right, always has brought with it im- 
provements in the temporal order, im- 
provements which promote the dignity 
of man. The Church is not an institu- 
tion imposed from outside, since her 
presence is brought about by the rebirth 
of each person in Christ. And_ the 
Church is too wise to discourage or 
belittle national characteristics; when 
she aims at unity, she is not aiming at 
a constricting uniformity. Special men- 
tion is made of the work of Catholies in 
promoting economic growth and foreign 
student-aid programs. 


POPULATION GROWTH 
AND ECONOMICS 


The problem of population increase 
and the economic means for a corre- 
sponding sustenance of it is much to the 
fore now. Worldwide, some demog- 
raphers say that in a few deeades the 
human family will reach a very high 
number while economic developinent 
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will proceed at a slower rate. From 
this they deduce the impending threat 
of a dangerous lack of food if nothing 
is done to check the population ex- 
plosion, enxused by an excess of births 
over deaths. The productive efficiency 
of machines can’t match the productive 
efficiency of man. The standard of liv- 
ing will inevitably drop, say some, and 
therefore contraception is necessary. 

But these conclusions are drawn from 
uncertain premises relative to projected 
statistics. Besides, God has diffused in 
nature inexhaustible resources and has 
endowed man with the ability to use 
these resources. The real solution to 
the problem, therefore, is not to be 
found in expedients that offend the 
divine moral order, but in renewed 
scientific and technical effort to extend 
man’s dominion over nature. 

merging countries are confronted 
with serious problems in this matter, 
but even so, such difficulties are not to 
be overcome by recourse to means based 
upon an utterly materialistic concept of 
life. They must be solved by means 
which respect man’s moral nature and 
his personal dignity. The propagation 
of sacred human life is subjeet to the 
inviolable laws of the all-wise God, and 
these laws are not the same as those 
governing plant or animal life. To 
flout the divine plan 
humanity. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the new generation be brought up with 
a proper religious and cultural forma- 
tion as to the correlative rights and 
duties of man’s family life. The 
Church is peculiarly qualified to impart 
this sense of familial responsibility. 


is to degrade 


A SAD CONTRADICTION 


It is related in Genesis that God ecom- 
manded man to increase and multiply 
and to subdue the earth. These com- 
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plement each other. The command to 
dominate nature is aimed at the service 
of life, not at its destruction. Our 
epoch is tormented and consumed by 
the contradiction of the existence of 
human misery and want together with 
vreat scientific advances intended to 
provide terrible instruments of ruin and 
death. A provident God grants suffi- 
cient means to the human race to solve 
its problems, but these problems will 
remain insoluble if man seeks ends not 
corresponding to his social nature and 
to the intentions of Providence. 


DANGERS 

IN A LACK OF TRUST 

The progress of science increases the 
relationship between peoples and makes 
their interdependence ever more deep 
and vital. As a result, most important 
problems, whatever their nature, pre- 
sent supranational dimensions. Coun- 
tries, no matter how powerful, cannot 
therefore solve their major problems 
by their own means; mutual under- 
standing and codperation among na- 
tions are necessary. 

But there is misunderstanding, and 
it is based on the absence of mutual 
trust. Men, and consequently states, 
fear that each other is planning con- 
quest, and so nations arm themselves 
not for aggression, so it is said, but to 
In con- 
sequence, vast human and natural re- 
sources are employed in non-construc- 
tive purposes. 


deter the potential aggressor. 


The lack of reciprocal trust is ex- 
plained by the fact that men are in- 
spired by opposed concepts of life. In 
some of these concepts, the existence 
of the moral order is not reeognized— 
an order which is transcendent, abso- 
lute, binding all men equally. “Justice” 
is uttered by all, but these utterances 
have different meanings. Repeated ap- 
peals to the demands of justice thus 


increase confusion and keep disputes 
inflamed. And the belief spreads that 
to enforce one’s rights, no other means 
are left except recourse to violence— 
font of the most serious evils. 

Mutual trust rests upon a recogni- 
tion of the moral order, and, cut off 
from God, the moral order disintegrates. 
Man’s individual and social well-being 
depends upon this truth. 

The triumphs of science present prob- 
lems which can be solved only in the 
light of a sincere and active faith in 
God. The more profound aspects of 
reality cannot be reached by mathe- 
matical and scientifie notions, and the 
gigantic forces for construction or de- 
struction placed at man’s disposal by 
technology make evident the pressing 
importance of spiritual values.  Dis- 
satisfaction with mere material pros- 
perity in communities of a high stand- 
ard of living destroys the illusion of a 
hoped-for paradise on earth. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN TRUTH 


In the modern era, different ideolo- 
gies have attempted to establish social 
relationships on a more human balance. 
These fail because they consider only 
certain (and less profound) aspects of 
man, and because they fail to consider 
the inevitability of certain human im- 
perfections which no economic-social 
system can eliminate. Man’s religious 
thirst always expresses itself although 
trampled down. In fact, the most 
fundamental modern error is to con- 
sider the religious demands of the hu- 
man soul as an anachronism which is 
an obstacle to human progress. What- 
ever may be technical or economic prog- 
ress, no justice and no peace can be 
in the world until men see themselves 
according to their dignity as creatures 
of God. 

The Church is the standard-bearer of 
a way of life which is ever up-to-date. 
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This way teaches that individual hu- 
man beings, considered in their natural 
and supernatural lives, are the reason 
for all social institutions. It is this 
teaching which has led the Chureh to 
present a social doctrine based upon 
human nature. But this doctrine must 
be made known, assimilated, and trans- 
lated into social reality according to 
contemporary needs. 

This Christian social doctrine is an 
integral part of the Christian concep- 
tion of life, and it ought to be taught 
in every kind of Catholic school, es- 
pecially in seminaries, as well as in in- 
struction programs of parishes and lay 
apostolates. It ought to be spread 
everywhere by all the various media of 
communication. It is a social doctrine 
whose light is truth, whose objective is 
justice, whose driving force is love. It 
should be lived by Christians, even 
though the transition from theory to 
practice is difficult because of selfish- 
ness, materialism, and the demands of 
particular cases. 

Social principles can be reduced to 
practice if one acts prudently—‘looks, 
judges, acts’—in the light of those 
principles. Differences of opinion can 
arise even among sincere Catholics in 
the application of doctrine. When this 
happens, they should be watchful to 
keep alive mutual esteem, striving to 
find points of agreement for suitable 
action rather than exhausting them- 
selves in interminable discussions. One 
ought not omit the possible and oblig- 
atory good under the pretext of look- 
ing for the better or the best. 

In working with those who are not 
Catholies, we should not compromise 
religion or morality. Nevertheless, we 
should coéperate in good works, de- 
pendent upon the decisions of Chureh 
authorities also in matters respecting 
the temporal sphere. 

While modern man has made him- 
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self the lord of natural forees, he is 
also in danger of destroying himself. 
Immense scientific progress can trans- 
form man into a giant of the physical 
world at the expense of the spirit. Ma- 
terial progress is only a means to a 
higher end: the natural and super- 
natural perfection of man. 


SANCTIFICATION OF SUNDAYS 


To safeguard the dignity of man, the 
Chureh has always required that men 
obey the third commandment of sab- 
bath rest. God has a right to demand 
a day set apart for worship and the 
consideration of heavenly things. Fur- 
ther, man himself has a right and a need 
of a weekly day for rest and adoration 
and familial duties. Disrespect for this 
sacred law has harmful results for the 
health of soul and body. 


THE CHRISTIAN: 
A COMMITTED MAN 


Our Lord did not ask the Father to 
take His followers from the world but to 
preserve them from evil. There should 
be no artificial opposition between the 
perfection of one’s own being and one’s 
personal active presence in the world. 
tather, each one should perfect himself 
through his work. Today the Church 
is confronted with the immense task of 
giving a human and Christian note to 
modern civilization, and this mission is 
fulfilled when all the faithful perform 
their jobs with a sense of union with 
God. 
of Christ, he is united to others and 


If one is animated by the charity 


overcomes his selfishness. 
bership in the Mystical Body of Christ 
means that every work a member does 
is penetrated with the redemptive power 
of Christ Himself. 

Thus, work not only contributes to 
one’s personal perfection, but helps ex- 
tend to others in a civilization the fer- 
ment of the Gospel. 


Living mem- 
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“Make Friends with Your Judge” 


“There shall be signs in the sun and in the moon and in the stars . 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Because our faith is so all-embracing, 
we live the Christian year. 


(2) Advent: the liturgical preparation for 


Christ’s com ing. 


(3) How best to prepare for that coming. 


Christ’s 
Chureh means so much to us, we do our 
human best to live with our Church the 
Christian year. 


Because membership — in 


It is not enough for us 
that we measure time from that most 
important event in the world’s history, 
the birth of Christ. 
is also lived as a round of remembrance 
The Chris- 
tian year begins with this first Sunday 
in Advent that we celebrate today. It 
introduces what our forefathers in the 
Middle Ages called “the Christmas 
Lent,’ a time of spiritual preparation 
for Christ’s birth as the Easter Lent is 
for His resurrection. 


Mach year we live 


of His life story among us. 


It is surely only proper that before 


First Sunday of Advent 
.”’ (Gospel). 


Christ’s birth there should be a time of 
preparation. The fathers of the Old 
Law had looked forward prayerfully 
to that coming for two thousand years. 


Long the waiting, long the sighing 
Of the spirit in distress, 
Groping after type and figure 
In the pathless wilderness. 
Of course, Christ has come, for all time, 
as the universal Redeemer, and the 
limitless waiting “of the spirit in dis- 
tress” is over. But to renew the spirit 
of that first Christmas and to enable us 
each to profit most from Him as our 
personal Redeemer, each year during 
the four weeks of Advent we prepare 
for His coming. 


HOW SHALL WE PREPARE? 


In this Advent preparation Mother 
Church reminds us through today’s 
Gospel that Christ’s first coming as a 
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helpless babe was really a preparation 
for His second coming as the Eternal 
Judge. If we welcome Him and become 
His dear friends in the days of His 
obscurity and apparent need, we shall 
find Him a friend when He comes in 
the clouds of heaven with all power and 
majesty to judge the living and the 
dead. Then ‘there shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; 
and upon the earth distress of nations, 
by reason of the roaring of the sea and 
the waves; men withering away for fear 
and expectation of what shall come 
upon the whole world.” In that dread 
hour we shall be thankful that we have 
taken the advice of Scripture to “make 
friends with your Judge while you are 
in the way with Him.” 

How shall we prepare during Advent 
for Christ’s coming? The Sisters in 
their convents have a nice way that 
they practice and teach to the children. 
Various practices of virtue and acts of 
sacrifice are given a value according to 
their difficulty. In the aggregate they 
entitle the person to place some parti- 
cular animal about the Christmas crib; 
the larger the sum of merits, the more 
important the animal. Of course, it’s 
all a kind of game, but the love and 
devotion are real. Nothing we shall 
ever give to God the All-Powerful can 
be more than a token, unless with the 
giving we give ourselves; and that is 
the spirit of our Sisters and the children 
in their giving. 

In our own preparation for Christmas 
we may determine for ourselves what 
things we are willing to give up, what 
things we are willing to do to make the 
great day of Christmas quite special 
among all the days of the year. But 
don’t promise Our Lord something you 


will afterwards begrudge Him. “The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” And 


don’t promise something you will not 
do. “If you make your vows to the 
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What you deter- 
mine to offer can be your own secret. 
You won’t sound a trumpet before you, 
as Our Lord says, calling attention to 


Lord, keep them!” 


the greatness of your sacrifice. 

One of the best offerings you can give 
Our Lord is the offering of more fre- 
quent Communion during these four 
weeks. If you have been a “Paschal 
lamb,” going to Communion only at 
Master, or a once-a-month communi- 
cant, see whether you can’t go each 
Sunday during Advent. No one has 
had cause to feel that he went to Com- 
munion too often. And on that last 
day when Our Lord comes amidst the 
“signs in the sun and in the moon and 
in the stars,” we shall thank God from 
the bottom of our hearts that we have 
so often known Him “in the breaking 
of the bread.” 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE 


The special need for more frequent 
Communion is on the part of the men 
and the older boys. No man ean afford 
to “keep his religion in his wife’s name.” 
The man is by nature the head of the 
family, and the family usually ends up 
where he leads. 
family to continue to live a very vital 
Catholic life unless he sets the example. 


He can’t expect his 


As an Army captain ean’t hole-up in 
some rearline trench and cry out, “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers!’’, neither can 
the husband and father expect lus wife 
and children to do much in the Chureh 
Militant if he is a non-combatant, “too 
proud to fight.” 

The harm that comes from such pas- 
sivity on the part of the adult males 
can easily be seen in many of the Latin 
countries. Frequently few besides the 
women and children attend Mass and 
receive the sacraments. If the men go 
to chureh at all, they go to accompany 
the family, remain outside, and duti- 


fully see the family safely home. And 














“WRAPPED IN A ROCK RELATION” 


the result is decayed Christianity, anti- 
Catholie and Socialistic—if not Com- 
munistic—governments. Rome is even 
now urging that Catholic America send 
her priests and nuns into those sup- 
posedly almost 100% Catholic countries 
to save them from religious evapora- 
tion. 

An interesting evidence of the power 
of example of the adult male in en- 
couraging devout religious practice was 
had in England during World War II. 
In a certain Catholie orphanage the 
larger boys were refusing to obey the 
Sisters’ directives to approach the Com- 
In the 
neighborhood of the orphanage was a 


munion rail with folded hands. 


(iI camp whose soldiers soon became 


heroes to the orphan lads. One day a 
crowd of the GI’s came to Mass in the 
orphanage and went to Communion, of 
course with hands devoutly folded as 
When the 
orphan boys saw Tex and Bill and Tom 
properly approaching the Communion 
rail, the troubles of the Sisters with the 


is done in our country. 


boys were over. “Example is the school 
of mankind, and they will learn in no 
other.” 

Let us, then, make this Advent a 
time of real preparation, with the men 
setting the pace. Only by putting more 
of Christ into our own lives during 
these four weeks will we be able really 
to “put Christ into Christmas.” 


“Wrapped in a Rock Relation” 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee: 


blessed art thou amongst women” 


(Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Conception: fore- 
shadowing of the Divine Maternity. 


(2) Protestants commonly misconceive our 


Immaculate 


devotion to Mary. 
(3) De 
Christian orthodoxy. 


: . 
volion to Mary, the touchstone of 


The greatest privilege possessed by 
Our Blessed Lady, next to the Divine 
Maternity itself, is that of the Immacu- 
late Conception. And it is only because 
of the Divine Maternity that Mary was 
immaculately conceived. For many 
vears many of the greatest saints in the 
Chureh denied that she had been given 
this privilege. They did this not be- 
cause they wanted to deprive her of any 
honor that might properly be given to 
her, but beeause it seemed to them to 
deny that Christ was the universal Re- 
deemer, the Redeemer even of His own 


When finally it was explained 
that Christ was her preventive Re- 
deemer, that because of His redemptive 
death on the cross she was saved from 


mother. 


the stain of original sin, the way was 
made clear for papal definition of the 
Immaculate Conception in 1854. 


MISCONCEPTIONS 


But among non-Catholies the mean- 
ing of the term is still not understood. 
Some identify it with virgin birth and 
suppose it is a denial that Joachim was 
really our Blessed Lady’s father. One 
great American newspaper once carried 
the story that by the Immaculate Con- 
ception it was meant that Our Blessed 
Lady was conceived in mid air, as the 
artist Murillo has imaginatively pic- 
tured her. But the meaning of the term 
Immaculate Conception is simply this: 
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because of the merits of her divine Son, 
Our Blessed Lady was from the very 
moment of her own conception free 
from the stain of original sin. In that 
first, moment she was endowed with the 
sanctifying grace that God had _ in- 
tended should be the endowment of each 
of us at conception, had Adam, the 
father of the human race, not sinned. 
Our Blessed Lady, endowed with an 
unspeakable fullness of  sanctifying 
grace, saved from all the weakness, 
error, and confusion of sin, is incom- 
parably the highest and the first of 
mere mortals. 

Many Protestants express themselves 
as seandalized at such honor paid to 
Our Blessed Lady. 
honor Mary so is to dishonor Christ. 
But Cardinal Newman answered them 


They say that to 


in the verses written by Father Freder- 
ick Faber, a few of which run: 


They know but little of thy worth 
Who speak these heartless words 
to me; 

For what did Jesus love on earth 
One half so tenderly as thee? 

G. K. Chesterton tells us of his own 
Protestant boyhood, that the elders of 
the parish church objected to using a 
statue of the Virgin and child, until 
someone proposed an acceptable solu- 
tion—that the Child be removed from 
His mother’s arms! As Chesterton re- 
marked, they seemed to think that the 
Virgin was more dangerous when she 
held the Child, as though He were some 
sort of weapon. “Those holy heads are 
too near together,” Chesterton beauti- 
fully says, “for the haloes not to mingle 
and cross.”’ 


DEVOTION TO MARY 
IS HONOR TO JESUS 


In our own country a few years ago 
a religious dispute over the showing of 
the Christmas crib in a publie building 
was finally settled by removing the 
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statue of the Virgin Mother. It seems 
that Our Blessed Lady is denomina- 
tional! Surely, with us Catholies, the 
Mother and the Child always stand 
together. As the poet says, they are 
“wrapped in a rock relation.” Rather 
than admit that devotion paid to Mary 
is something taken from her Son, we 
say that the honors paid her are pre- 
cisely because she possesses the un- 
speakable excellence that the infinite 
power of God lavished upon the Virgin 
who was conceived to be the mother of 
His divine Son. As has been finely 
said, “With Mary the primary truths 
of the Gospel are safeguarded; without 
her, men erect altars to an unknown 
God.” Through wide areas of Christen- 
dom, as Belloe has said, “Christianity 
has come to mean little more than a 
vague feeling of kindliness especially 
for [dumb] animals.” In the Catholic 
Chureh, however, Christianity is what 
it has been—the _ religion 
founded by Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, true God of true God. 
We Catholics must be ever grateful 
to God for what He has given us 
through Mary. It will be impossible 


always 


for our men to be so selfish, our women 
so thoughtless, our children so rude 
while we keep the influence of Mary in 
our homes. As even the Protestant 
Ruskin has said, “There has probably 
not been an innocent cottage home 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe during the whole period of vital 
Christianity in which the imaged 
presence of the Madonna has not given 
sanctity to the humblest duties and 
comfort to the sorest trials of the lives 
of women and every. brightest and 
loftiest achievement of the arts and 
strength of manhood has been the ful- 
fillment of the assured prophecy of the 
Israelite Maiden: ‘He that is mighty 
hath magnified me, and holy is His 
Name.’ ” 

















VEEDED: MODERN PRECURSORS 


Needed: Modern Precursors 


“What went you out to see?” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) John the Baplist: 


of Precursor. 


God’s own choice 


(2) Each Catholic a precursor in his own 
time. 

(3) How each may best prepare the way for 
Christ. 


in today’s Gospel we see the kind of 
man Christ Himself chose to introduce 
Him to the world. From all eternity 
(;od had planned the type of man the 
Precursor of Christ was to be. It is, 
then, a revelation of the ways of God to 
see the plan worked out in St. John the 
Baptist. Here is a man who knows 
“Behold the Lamb of God, 


who taketh away the sins of the world!” 


only Jesus: 


When asked whether he himself was 
the long-awaited redeemer, John could 
not insist more emphatically, “I am not 
the Christ. The latchet of His shoes 
I am not worthy to loose.” In John’s 
own eyes he himself was only “‘a voice 
Clad in 
camel’s hair and eating locusts and 


crying in the wilderness.” 
honey gathered from the desert rocks, 
John made no compromise with the 
world. He could fling the message of 
Christ into the face of the world 
because he himself was not of this 
world. His absolute candor, his naked 
respect for the truth would soon cost 
him his head, but, as Christ Himself 
Was to say, “He that loses his life for 
my sake shall find it.” 


ARDUOUS SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


Christ’s need of a precursor did not 
end with St. John. In every age there 
must be those who point out Christ as 


the Savior of the world. The world 


Second Sunday of Advent 
(Gospel). 


The ques- 
tion is being put to every man: “What 
think ye of Christ? Whose son is He?” 
What Christ said of Himself 1,900 years 
ago is as true today. “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life,’ He insisted. 
“No man comes to the Father unless 
by me.” 


always needs a Redeemer. 


But what chance has one of our non- 
Catholie neighbors to find the truth of 
Catholicism unaided? Through the so- 
called Reformation, Christianity has 
been shattered into some four hundred 
warring creeds, mutually contradictory. 
The one thing the multiple sects agree 
upon is that Seekers 
for the true Chureh, then, quite fre- 
quently look to Rome only after having 
else. 


tome is wrong. 


been disappointed everywhere 
Leaders among the Protestant creeds 
sometimes even declare that the Cath- 
olie Chureh is a greater danger to our 
Country than is Communism. 

Among those who already believe in 
the divinity of Christ we can prove the 
truth of Catholicity by showing that 
only our Church has the unity of doc- 
trine and government that Christ gave 
to His Church and promised to main- 
tain. We ean show, too, that no other 
chureh even dares claim the infallible 
teaching authority that Christ meant 
His Chureh to possess. And we can 
show that if there is still a Church of 
Christ in the world, it must be the 
Catholic Church, since none other can 
trace its lifespan back to the Apostles. 
We can point out that our Church has 
the marks of special holiness in her 
doctrines and in the lives of her most 


faithful followers. For example, no 


_— 
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Church other than the Church of Rome 
has dared solemnly to declare any of 
its members saints of God, heroic for 
all the virtues. 


PRECURSORS NEEDED NOW 


It is not enough that our Chureh 
should be able to point out such ex- 
amples from her heroic dead. She must 
have witnesses to her sanetity from our 
own country and time. It will not en- 
tirely do to point to our missionaries 
among the Eskimo and in the heart of 
the Congo, administering to thousands 
of lepers. There must be witnesses to 
Catholic holiness walking our own 
streets, rubbing elbows with the masses 
of our non-Catholic neighbors. Our 
religious, living their consecrated lives, 
are, it is true, a tremendous evidence of 
holiness. But what have we to show 
of holiness among those who on Broad- 
way pass the time of the day with us; 
among those who work beside us in of- 
fice and shop and factory? 

Probably all of us are aware that 
publie attention is called to the religious 
affiliation of lay Catholics as it is of 
adherents of no other creed. Who 
knows the Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians among the actors and ac- 
tresses? Yet the religion of Catholics 
on the stage is known. Who know the 
Episcopalians and Lutherans among the 
baseball players? Or among the cap- 
tains of industry? Or the labor 
leaders? And yet who cannot name 
Catholics leading in all these fields? 
Whether we will or not, Catholics can- 
not put their light “under a_ bushel.” 
For better or worse our Catholicity 
will be known, and we shall be an argu- 
ment for or against the Church. 


WE CANNOT BE LIKE OTHER MEN 


Of each of us it can be said, “You 
are not your own.” Like Christ Him- 
self, each of us “is set for the fall and 
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The claims of 
the Catholie Chureh are so unique— 


resurrection of many.” 


that she alone is the one, true, infallible 
Chureh of Christ—that those who ad- 
here to her are also unique. The tree 
will be judged by its fruits, all its fruits. 
The tree of trees is discredited if there 
is among its fruit any considerable pro- 
portion of green, ill-shapen, bitter, 
Wworm-eaten truit. “The good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit.” If the 
Catholic Chureh is unique, her product 
should be evidently unique. 

A member of the Chureh of Christ 
should, tor one thing, be known by the 
kind of entertainment he chooses for 
himself. He should be known by the 
company he keeps. He should be 
known by the language he uses. If the 
body and blood of Christ enter that 
mouth, that tongue should be kept from 
the vile and the obscene. Stories that 
could not properly be told before his 
own family, at lis own dinner table, 
should never be told by a Catholic. 
The true Catholie spirit is rather that 
of a certain convert to the Church who, 
us a military cadet, was one day stand- 
ing talking at ease with a superior offi- 
cer. A woman walked by and the su- 
perior officer made of her a vulgar re- 
mark. At once the eadet sharply turned 
and slapped his superior officer across 
the face. When afterward the cadet’s 
pastor remarked of the risk he had 
taken in striking a superior officer, the 
lad eried, “Ud have gone after him with 
Purity is not a matter of 
A Catholie’s commit- 
ment to decency should be absolute! 


my sword!” 
time and place. 


“What went you out to see?” The 
world goes out to see in the Catholies 
it knows the proof or disproof of the 
claims of the unique Church of Christ. 
It will usually see that proof not else- 
where than in Catholic lives. Remem- 
ber, each of us is “set for the fall and 
the resurrection of many.” 











{\UDIENCE WITH GOD IN YOUR PARISH 


Audience with God in Your Parish 


Third Sunday of Advent 


“There hath stood one in the midst of you, whom you know not” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The thrill of a visit to a world-re- 
nowne d shrine. 
(2) No shrine more holy than the taber- 
nacle of the parish church. 
(3) That tabernacle is a place of most sav- 


ing prayer for self and the world. 


Now and then we hear of some one 
who, after a lifetime of waiting, has 
finally found a chance to visit the Holy 
Land. 
the dream of someday standing at the 
place of Christ’s birth, beside the first 


Since childhood there has been 


Christmas crib, seeing in person the 
place to which the Angels had called the 
shepherds on that night of all nights. 
Then it was to Nazareth that the pil- 
grim made his way. There he thrilled 
to think that here St. Joseph had his 
little carpenter shop wherein he labored 
to buy bread for the Holy Family. 
There Our Blessed Lady had silently 


walked the streets with the jar on her 


head as she earried water from the vil- 
back to the Holy House. 
There the fairest of the sons of men, the 
incarnate God, had spent His boyhood. 
Out there on the hillside He had sat, 
thinking the long, long thoughts of bov- 


lage well 


hood, as his eves swept south across the 
plain of Esdraelon, off toward Jerusalem 
some ninety miles away, where the 
crowning event in all history was to 
take place. Down that very Nazareth 
hillside road He had finally stumbled, 
His Blessed Mother for a time beside 
Him, as He left home on the journey 
that was to end in His paying the pen- 
altv for the sins of the world. 

Well might a Christian look forward 
«lifetime to walking where Christ had 
where Christ had 


walked, talking 


talked, seeing the sights that Christ had 
And, in the old familiar neigh- 
borhood, guided by the Gospel story, 
thinking the thoughts that Christ had 
thought. 


seen, 


GOD IS WAITING 
AT YOUR PARISH CHURCH 


Yet, what 
one into so holy a presence as does a 
Visit to the Blessed Sacrament in one’s 
own parish church or chapel? “There 
hath stood one in the midst of you, 
whom you know not.” Christ is no 
longer walking the streets of Nazareth. 
He is not personally ruling His Church 
in Rome. But in the parish church, in 
the Blessed Sacrament, Jesus is truly 
and physically present, body and soul, 
God and man. 


pilgrimage could bring 


He is the richest of mankind 
Who lives there all alone, 

A willing prisoner self-confined, 
In those high walls of stone. 


It does not cost us the savings of a 
lifetime to visit Him there. To stand 
in His presence we do not need to go 
to the ends of the earth. We don’t need 
an introduction from some important 
person to appear under His eyes. The 
door of His home will swing open at 
our touch. Before Him we shall find 
plenty of room to kneel, or sit, or stand 
while we tell Him the thoughts of our 
hearts and share with Him the story of 
our most pressing needs. We Catholics 
are said to lack a chance for immediate 
communication with God. We, it is 
suid, must approach Him through the 
Pope or through some saint or through 
the Blessed Virgin. Of course, we ap- 
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preciate the intercession of all or any 
of those, but we can without apology 
and with complete welcome go straight 
to Christ and lay bare the needs of our 
souls. The doors of every Catholic 
church in the land stand open all day 
and every day in the year. 


LORD OF NATIONS 
IN THE NEAREST TABERNACLE 


The wonder is that not more Catho- 
lies find time for such visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Of course, in some 
large city churches the stream of visitors 
may be constant, a reminder of the 
great faith and goodness that is to be 
found in cities from which virtue is too 
often said to have gone out. But, by 
and large, there is not nearly enough of 
those visits to the Christ of our altars. 
Because of this, one Protestant woman 
has declared, “I can’t believe you 
Catholics really believe in the true pres- 
ence of Christ on your altars. Why, if 
I believed that, I’d go there and I’d 
never get up off my knees.” 
that criticism is somewhat unfair. We 
are not angels of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and we have our own daily duties to 
take care of. But the criticism carries 
its burden of truth. None of us spends 
too much time before the Blessed Sacra- 


Of course, 


ment, and many of us spend much too 
little. 

It is doubtful that there ever has been 
a time in history when there was more 
need for visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and prayers for the world’s needs. 
The air is full of rumors of war at a 
time when war of a few hours, duration 
Nations 
are pouring out their billions of dollars 


could wipe out civilization. 


in the manufacture of implements of 
war so frightful that they hope the im- 
plements will never be used. Single 
hombs are being manufactured with 


more explosive power than was released 
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in a World War lasting four years. 
Even should an atomic war never break 
out, the cost of preparing against it 
threatens to impoverish whole nations. 
But when science and governments are 
at their wits’ ends as to how to save 
civilization from destruction, we must 
always remember that Divine Prov- 
idence rules over all. 

And this God Incarnate dwells on 
our altars. He is far more concerned 
about the fate of mankind, of all His 
children, than we can ever be. But He 
must be asked, if He is to send His pro- 
tection. As the theologians say, in a 
true sense, “Man must be saved by 
Christ in the desert miracu- 
lously fed thousands, but it was only 
after a small boy had furnished Him 
with a few fishes. And 
remember, “More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world knows of.” Our 


man.” 


loaves and 


President and Congress, our army and 
navy and air foree may do their all, 
vet fall tragically short of what is to be 
The last span in the bridge join- 
ing two worlds in peace must be laid by 


done. 


men and women and children at prayer. 
Feeble old men and women, scarcely 
able to totter into the church, may have 
more influence upon the world’s history 
than armies in battle array. Remem- 
ber, “God’s ways are not our ways.” 
‘He raises up the little ones to confound 
the strong.” 

Yes, “There hath stood one in the 
midst of you, whom you know not.” 
He is on our altars, awaiting our visits. 
No one is too ignorant, too insignifi- 
cant, even too sinful to be heard. No 
one is too busy, too important to be able 
to spare some time on his knees before 
the Blessed Sacrament. “Lord, the 
world that Thou lovest is sick,” we 
must remind Him. Only after we have 
prayed again and again, without ceas- 
ing, for the salvation of the world, ean 
we leave its fate to Divine Providence. 


——————— 














“EQUAL RIGHTS IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD” 


‘Equal Rights in the House of the Lord” 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


“All flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Jewish boast of descent from 
Abraham. 
(2) The false claims of hereditary superi- 
ority of today. 
(3) The Catholic spirit of oneness of all 
in Christ. 


In the course of history there are 
many instances of men thinking their 
own race, their own blood group su- 
perior to all others and more precious 
in the sight of God. Thus we have 
the Jews of the time of Christ boasting, 
“We have Abraham for our father.” 
This was supposed to make them some- 
thing very special. But Our Lord 
sternly reminded them, “Amen, amen, 
I say unto you, my Father can of these 
stones raise up children to Abraham.” 
It is thought-provoking to reflect that 
it was the same idea of blood superior- 
ity that Hitler used when he attempted 
to destroy the whole Jewish people. 

In the eighteenth century something 
of this idea of group preference even by 
(Giod was taught in the Jansenist heresy. 
The Jansenists believed that Christ had 
not died for all; hence that not all could 
he saved. The Jansenists made their 
crucifixes with Christ’s arms only 
partly extended, embracing only a few, 
not the entire human race. 


SEGREGATION’S PRIDE 


We Catholics easily see the bitter 


falsity of all such exclusive ideas. We 
insist that God is the Father of us all; 
that Christ died for all and ealled all 
to membership in His Chureh. That 
He even made membership in_ that 
Chureh obligatory for all, saying, “He 


that believes and is baptized shall be 
saved; he that believes not shall be 
condemned.” We are happy that our 
Chureh is the Catholic Church, the 
Church of the whole round world. We 
eagerly accept Christ’s command, “Go- 
ing therefore, teach ye all nations.” 
Ifence we send off our finest young men 
und women to the four corners of the 
earth, teaching all tribes and peoples 
the saving truths of Christ. And we 
support them generously with our mis- 
sion contributions. As a single sug- 
gestion of the hugeness of our mission 
efforts we are told that there are more 
children in the Catholic grammar 
schools of Africa than in all our paro- 
chial grammar schools of the United 
States. 

But what is our attitude toward such 
missionary efforts when directed toward 
peoples of other races within our own 
country? Are we altogether at one with 
the declaration of Pius XII in 1939 that 
“Those who enter the Church, whatever 
be their origin or their speech, must 
know that they have equal rights as 
children in the house of the Lord, where 
the law of Christ and the peace of 
Christ prevail”? Do we agree com- 
pletely and in practice with the 1958 
N.C.W.C. deelaration of our 220 areh- 
bishops and bishops that compulsory 
segregation of races is immoral and de- 
structive of self-respect? Do we real- 
ize and conform to the teaching of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith in March, 1950, that 
“The major obstacle to the conversion 
of the Ameriean Negro is the attitude 
of white Catholies themselves .. . any 
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thought of a wide, general conversion 
of the Negroes to the Catholie Church 
is an illusion until and unless the atti- 
tude of American Catholies .. . is com- 
pletely purified of approval of the segre- 
gation policy. ..”? 


SUBTLE SEGREGATION 


One highly educated, cultured young 
Negro woman, a writer of distinction 
and a convert, has complained, “I feel 
so lonesome in the Catholie Church that 
the floor of our confessional must be wet 
with my tears.” If she were living in 
the heart of the Congo, she would be 
treasured as the pride of the mission. 
But she is living, one of perhaps forty 
million Catholics, in this “land of the 
free” and is allowed by her Catholic 
neighbors to feel unwelcome. In Africa 
the Catholic Church has now in her 
service some two thousand native clergy 
and more than five thousand native 
sisters, thirty native bishops, and even 
eardinal. But in our 
Catholic Chureh of America, too fre- 
quently the Negro must feel his way 
about, as though ours were a 


one splendid 


mere 
white man’s church. 

At the present time few more than 
two per cent of American Negroes are 
members of the true Chureh of Christ. 
A huge mass of the colored are without 
religious affiliation. And of those who 
call themselves Protestant there is little 
reason to think the association is ordin- 
One of 
the outstanding Negro social scientists 


arily very vital or permanent. 


writes that the most educated and eco- 
nomically favored of his race are 


becoming progressively demoralized. 
They see themselves imprisoned in a 
race world, never permitted to be any- 
thing but Negroes. They are never 
just lawyers, doctors, scientists, busi- 


ness men; they are always Negro this, 
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Negro that and the other. If it is fu- 
tile to strive for recognition on their 
merits as human beings, many of them 
feel they might as well quit striving 
altogether. Their lives seem 
They are suffering from 


empty. 
nothing! The 
nothingness of having nothing worth 
striving for. Were they thoroughly ac- 
cepted members of the Catholic Church, 
the Church of the whole round world, 
they would 


moral support now denied them. 


have spiritual aids and 


For the oppressed of all times re- 
ligion has been a refuge and an inspira- 
tion. But, practically speaking, the 
only religion the American Negro knows 
is Protestantism. And Protestantism is 
dissolving under the “acids of moder- 
nity.” 
rise to the derisive taunt; “To what one 
of the four hundred varieties of Prot- 
estantism do you belong?” Creeds that 
are all equally true are equally false. 
Protestantism’s logical fallacy in ac- 
cepting the Bible as infallible while re- 
jecting the Catholic Church that com- 
piled and authenticated that Bible is 


Its multiple divisions have given 


today being taken for granted. Prot- 
estantism then promises little long- 


time aid to the Negro in his search 
for self-respect and _— self-realization. 
Christ’s own Chureh, which He made 
obligatory for eternal salvation, is the 
Negro’s only salvation even in this 
world, as it is our own. 

“God wills it!” God wills the com- 
plete acceptance of all races into our 
churches on equal terms. And if we 
put on the mind of Christ, we too shall 
will it. We shall see the pertinence 
here of Christ’s warning: “As you do 
unto the least of these my brethren, 
you do it unto me” As far as in us lies, 
then, we must strive that—in the words 
of today’s Gospel—‘‘All flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.” 











CHRISTMAS JOY EVERY DAY 


Christmas Joy Every Day 


se 


Christmas Day 


Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the people, 


for this day is born to you a Savior, who is Christ the Lord” 
(Gospel of the first Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ’s coming was meant to bring 
joy to earth. 
(2) The irreligious have found no joy in 
His coming. 
(3) His joy is assured to “men of good will.” 


On that winter evening more than 
nineteen hundred years ago the sun 
had gone down on a stricken world. 
The shadow of paganism covered nearly 
the entire surface of the earth, and 
pagan morality—or rather pagan im- 
morality—ate like a cancer at the heart 
of mankind. 
shown to what heights mere men could 
rise; but now proud Greece and Rome 
had sunk into the abyss of all that was 
For men left to themselves 
no hope remained. Eternal night had 
fallen on a ruined world. But before 
the stars that shone that night above 
the Judean hills had faded into dawn, 
an event had come to pass, the central, 
pivotal event of all human history, re- 
No night 
again so dark, no sky so starless since 
the Star of Bethlehem has blazed in the 
sky. 

It was 
among the hills. 
of frost, sending the shepherds huddling 
over tiny watchfires, while their flocks 
of sheep crowded together for warmth 


Greece and Rome had 


degrading. 


newing the face of the globe. 


clear and cold that night 
In the air was sting 


as they passed the night out under the 
open sky. Earlier in the evening a poor 
travel-worn man and maid had come 
seeking shelter and had found their way 
into a cave gouged out of a hill beside 
the road to Bethlehem. And now near 


midnight, in the fullness of time, the 
hour for which the world was made, a 
flash of light and the voices of angels 
singing, “Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will,” 
and telling of the joy that should be to 
all the people in the birth of a babe who 
was Christ the Lord. 


TO THE IRRELIGIOUS 
NO JOY IN HIS COMING 


“A joy to all the people!” Christ 
earth, then, on that first 
Christmas day as a bringer of joy. Has 
joy always and everywhere been the 
result of His coming? As we gaze 
across the world and down the ages, is 
joy the story of civilization since man- 
kind has counted its days from that 
birth near Bethlehem? 

King Herod was not happy at His 
coming. But then Herod was the mur- 
derer of thousands, the slayer of his 
own wife and children. Neither did the 
Jewish high priests rejoice, for they had 
betrayed their trust and had no desire 
to face one sent from God. And the 
Jewish people, God’s chosen people, 
Christ’s own countrymen, did they find 
Because 


came on 


in His coming a cause of joy? 
as a people they rejected Him, for cen- 
turies they have watched with aching 
eyes for the coming of a Redeemer who 
has already long since passed by. 
Without a priesthood, without a sacri- 
fice, without a temple, each generation 
becomes more earthy, so that, as one 
leading Jewish writer has said, even 
among the Orthodox you cannot take it 
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for granted that they believe in God. 
Had they but received their infant King 
into their arms, they would have known 
the joy He came to bring. But they 
rejected Him with the scorn of a thou- 
sand years and now stand a frustrated, 
a disinherited people. 


YEAR-ROUND CHRISTMAS 


To whom did Christ bring joy? Are 
there men and women on this earth of 
ours who realized His promise? If you 
want really to see happy people, visit 
a convent of holy nuns or mingle with a 
crowd of young men preparing for the 
priesthood. There you will realize the 
“God 
laughter to the world as a sign of in- 


truth of the saying that gave 
nocence of heart.” 

But Christ meant His joy for all. 
How can we bring that joy into all our 
lives? My dear friends, the father of 
a family knows that joy when he has 
been faithful to his family, when he has 
shown love and reverence for his wife, 
when he has been an example of dedi- 
vation to his children. The 
knows that happiness 
deeply conscious that she has done her 
full duty by husband and children, in 
a spirit of Christian faith and not of 
pagan prudence. And the son or 
daughter knows joy when he lives his 


when she is 


mother 


life in the elear light of faith and 
reason, not in the fog of passion; when 
he is determined to be right and to do 
right, despising the cheap praise or 
blame of the smutty crowd, even if he 
must then stand alone. And the whole 
family knows that joy when at Christ- 
mas it ean gather about the cradle and 
look down with love upon a likeness of 
the Christ child born into their own 
home. The hearts of all are then bound 
as one when they can sing that simple 


song: 


Hang up the baby’s stocking, 
Be sure you don’t forget; 

For the dear little dimpled darling 
Has never seen Christmas yet. 

For all of us the way of joy is the 
way of loyalty to Christ. And this 
means loyalty to the Chureh of Christ 
—a loyalty beyond price in a world 
that believes every man has his price. 
A loyalty that despises mere expedience 
and cries out, “Let justice be done, 
though the heavens fall!” With this 
loyalty we shall know the joy which 
Christ came on earth to give—a joy 
rooted in peace of soul, in a conscious- 
ness of eternal well-being. That joy 
and peace the angels sang above the 
erib of Christ, in the starlight of that 
first Christmas night, to “men of good 
will.” 


The Church: Haven of Truth 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 


“The child grew and waxed strong, full of wisdom, 


and the grace of God was in him” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Russia raises her children to “bury” us. 
(2) American education is confused and 
misdirected. 
(3) The 
the best 
tyranny. 


values of religious education are 


defense against Russian 


Perhaps the greatest task of each 
generation is the proper raising of its 
children. The future of the 


family and of our Country itself de- 


entire 


pends upon how the task is performed. 
The children we in America are now 
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raising will in their day be faced by 
one of the greatest threats that has ever 
faced not only our own Country, but, 
civilization itself. For the first time in 
all history an empire has declared war 
on elvilization as we know it. That 
empire is using its huge manpower, its 
science and entire resources in a 
struggle through which its leader has 
threatened, “We'll bury you!” 


“MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN” 


That empire, Russia, is training her 
children to look upon us as the enemy 
that must be destroyed. All means of 
education, of propaganda—the schools, 
radio, movies, TV, the entire press—all 
are used to convince the young of 
the satellite nations that 


the Communist cause is Just and that 


Russia and 
we Americans are the selfish exploiters 
of the poor and lowly, of the working 
classes of the world. Few of the 
allowed to see 


tus- 
sians are the outside 
world for themselves. Those who are 
allowed are so watched, so spied upon, 
through their families 


back home, that they have little chance 


so entrapped 


‘to judge the real character of the non- 


world and to choose for 
And when we try to broad- 
truth of the situation, the 
Communist government effectually in- 
terferes with and distorts radio recep- 


(Communist 
themselves. 
cast’ the 


tion. 
foes thus formed that 
our American youth is being raised to 
defend our civilization. Nothing but 
strongest, the 


It is against 


the clearest, the most 
dedicated defense of the principles of 
Christendom will give us any assurance 
of the final victory for ourselves and for 
world that 
looks to us for guidance and protection. 


the entire non-Communist 


We must know exactly for what Amer- 
ica and Christendom stand. We must 
know just as clearly and unquestion- 
ingly the inhumanity that is Commu- 


HAVEN OF TRUTH 


We Americans must be convinced 
of the overwhelming justice of our 
cause. “He that hesitates is lost.” 


nism. 


SEARCHING WITHOUT A GOAL 


Despite the absolute necessity of 
single-mindedness in this fight against 
Communism, American youth in gen- 
eral is being given no clear, certain, 
enthusiastic guidance. The very prin- 
ciples upon which America was founded 
are being denied or called into question 
in much of American higher education. 
Our Founding Fathers built this Na- 
tion upon the Declaration of Independ- 
That Declaration insisted that 
‘All men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among 
those rights are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Of those im- 
mortal principles of the Natural Law, 
John Adams declared, in the name of 
the Founding Fathers, “They were in 
the minds of us all.” And yet fifty 
years after the Declaration, American 
universities were already calling those 
principles mere “glittering generalities.” 
Today the common American univer- 
sity teaching is that “The only rights 
we know about are the rights that the 
community shall from time to time see 
fit to confer and respect.” The greatest 
leader in the history of American public 
education, John Dewey, has even ad- 
mitted, “We don’t know where we are 
going, nor where we want to go, nor 
why we are doing what we do.” 

If young America were being raised 
in the conviction that man is a creature 
of an all-wise, all-good God, the Father 
of us all, and that all men are brothers, 
we'd have principles of idealism to offer 
to the wandering world. If our young 
were convinced that man possesses a 
spiritual soul, destined to live forever, 
to be rewarded for a life well led, we 
could appeal to the poor and oppressed 


ence. 
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of all lands with an idealism that would 
dwarf any advantages that atheistic 
Communism might seem to offer. But 
much of American youth is given no 
evidence—but rather a denial—of those 
great spiritual truths. As has well been 
said, American secular university edu- 
cation pictures ultimate reality as 
merely “a blindly running flux of dis- 
integrating energy.” Consequently, in 
place of spiritual idealism we Ameri- 
cans offer to the struggling, half-lost 
world better plumbing, the most bal- 
anced diet, filter-tipped cigarettes, the 
highest living standards in the world 
and, recently, Metrecal! 


TRUTH’S HAVEN 
IN THE CHURCH 


By the providence of God we Catho- 
lies have our own educational system 
in which we continue to teach the 
eternal truths. Our children are still 
taught the truths the Founding Fathers 
of our Country called self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. We teach our young, too, 
that God is the all-wise, all-loving 
Creator of us all; that we have one 
mother, Our Blessed Lady; that all men 
are brothers; that Christ is the Savior 


The Homosexual — 


very real and delicate subject: 
“Counselling the Homosexual.” 


to come. 





In our December issue Father John F. Harvey, O.S.F.S., writes on the 
“Homosexuality and Marriage.” 
January issue Father Harvey offers a uniquely valuable treatment in his 
We call your very special attention to 
both these articles which, we feel, you will keep within reach for a long time 


of us all; that He has identified Himself 
with the last and least; and that ‘as 
you do unto the least of these my 
brethren, you do unto me.” 

Let our Catholic families, then, ap- 
preciate and cooperate with this splen- 
did work being done in our Catholic 
schools. Let Catholic parents set the 
example of true Catholic living within 
their own homes, each father an ex- 
tunple to his sons, each mother to her 
daughters. Let the example of family 
love and unity, the example of father 
and mother dedicated to and sacrificing 
self for the family, be an overwhelming 
inspiration to the children for true 
Christian living. Children from such 
homes will be prepared to accept the 
discipline and follow the inspiration of 
our religious teachers and their lay as- 
sistants, dedicating their lives to the 
blessed task of raising such children for 
God and Country. 

If our Country is to endure, it will 
endure most surely through such prin- 
ciples as are taught the rising genera- 
tion in our Catholic homes and schools. 
Let us all try to be worthy of them 
both. In that way we shall most nearly 
follow the example of Our Lord, of 
whom we are told in today’s Gospel: 
“The child grew and waxed strong, full 
of wisdom; and the grace of God was in 
Him.” 


In the 
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4H. ik NeEp for personal responsi- 
bility is the theme of the Bishops’ 
Statement of 1960. This Statement was 
released on November 20, 1960. It is 
another of the long series of Statements 
annually by the hierarchy. 
They are momentous documents. They 


issued 


never fail to give the world food for 
thought. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY: 

A DEFINITION 

Midway in the 1960 Statement the 
bishops ask what personal responsi- 
bility is in the context of man’s relation 
to the world? They answer that per- 
sonal responsibility “presupposes the 
acceptance of one’s dignity as a son of 
God in whatever environment he may 
be placed and the acknowledgment of 
binding moral law. It requires the 
free and deliberate acceptance of one’s 
obligations in the position he oeccupies— 
in the family, in the church, in the cor- 
poration, in the labor union, in the com- 
munity, in the nation, in the family of 
It demands the rule of con- 
science, not self-satisfaction. It recog- 


nations. 


nizes that every deliberate action of 
the human person has a relationship 
with his Creator and His purpose in 
creating the world. It affirms that 
every human action a man performs 
derives its significance from that rela- 
tionship and makes him a co-operator 
with his Creator in forwarding the 
Kingdom of God. It is the solemn pro- 
fession that consequently every product 
of his mind and his hand, every bounty 


PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


wrung from the earth, is to serve that 
As man, bearing the image 
of his Creator, is the brother of every 
other human person, his noblest work 
is to bring to his fellow-man the bless- 
ings of the destiny intended for him 
by God. It must be emphasized, 


purpose. 


especially in these times, that the free- 
dom innate in man, as well as the social 








Pastor, Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator, author of texts for schools, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools in the 
Pittsburgh diocese, Msgr. Campbell is 
Vice-President General of N.C.E.A. 





nature he enjoys, demands as a correl- 
ative the fullest personal responsibility. 
‘Therefore every one of us will render 
an account for himself to God’ (Romans 
14, 12).” 

Succeeding paragraphs of the State- 
ment make clear the conviction of the 
bishops that the decline of religious 
convictions has weakened personal re- 
sponsibility. Therefore the restoration 
of a vigorous sense of personal responsi- 
bility belongs primarily to the field of 


"7 - 
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religion. It is the function of religion 
to teach man his unique dignity as a 
son of God and brother of Christ. 


RESPONSIBILITY 
IMPLIED IN FREEDOM 


The reasoning of the psychologist 
gives us a clear conception of responsi- 
bility. In his Educational Psychology,' 
William A. Kelly, Ph.D., of Fordham 
University, has this illuminating para- 
graph on responsibility. “Normal life 
without freedom of the will is impos- 
sible, because freedom necessarily im- 
plies responsibility. Duty, obligation, 
merit, all imply responsibility and free- 
dom. The world’s social system is 
based upon the assumption that every 
normal person has a free will. Codes of 
laws and legal trials assume that man 
has the power of self-determination, 
that he is, therefore, answerable for vio- 
lations. Furthermore, each individual 
believes in his own responsiblity. He 
likewise holds others responsible for 
their actions. He lives and acts upon 
these principles, which imply freedom. 
“ach individual also possesses the idea 
of moral obligation. Intimately bound 
up with this are ideas of merit, remorse, 
repentance. Man knows that he elected 
to act as he did, that it was possible 
for him to do otherwise. If his act has 
been good, reason approves of it; if it 
has been evil, shame and remorse follow 
upon the commission of the act. Man 
approves or disapproves of his acts. He 
thinks that he has been prudent or im- 
prudent, worthy of praise or of blame. 
The ideas of punishment and of reward 
necessarily imply freedom of action.” 


1919 LETTER ON EDUCATION 
When we come to speak of the re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers in 


a Educational Psychology, by William A. 
Kelly, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee; 1956). 
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the education of the young we are 
helped to understand the full purport 
of that responsibility through a careful 
reading of certain paragraphs of the 
1919 Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
in which the bishops judged it oppor- 
tune to restate the principles which 
serve as the basis of Catholic education. 
In that memorable Letter the bishops 
called to our attention that the right of 
the child to receive education and the 
correlative duty of providing it are 
established on the fact that man has a 
soul created by God and endowed with 
capacities which need to be developed 
for the good of the individual and the 
good of society. In its highest meaning, 
therefore, education is a co-operation 
by human agencies with the Creator 
for the attainment of His purpose in 
regard to the individual who is to be 
educated, and in regard to the social 
order of whieh he is a member. 

In their second principle the bishops 
noted that, since the child is endowed 
with physical, intellectual, and moral 
capacities, all these must be developed 
harmoniously. An _ education that 
quickens the intelligence and enriches 
the mind with knowledge, but fails to 
develop the will and direct it to the 
practice of virtue, may produce schol- 
ars, but it cannot produce good men. 
The exelusion of moral training from 
the educative process is more dangerous 
in proportion to the thoroughness with 
which the intellectual powers are de- 
veloped, because it gives the impression 
that morality is of little importance, 
and thus sends the pupil into life with 
a false idea not easily corrected. 

The third principle carries this mes- 
sage: Since the duties we owe our Cre- 
ator take precedence over all other 
duties, moral training must accord the 
first place to religion, that is, to the 
knowledge of God and His law, and 
must cultivate a spirit of obedience ta 
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His commands. The 
sincere and 


performance, 
complete, of religious 
duties, ensvres the fulfillment of other 
obligations. 

Moral and religious training is intro- 
duced in the fourth principle, and the 
bishops say that this moral and reli- 
gious training is most efficacious when 
it is joined with instruction in other 
kinds of knowledge. It should so per- 
meate these that its influence will be 
felt in every circumstance of life and 
be strengthened as the mind advances 
to a fuller acquaintance with nature 
and a riper experience with the realities 
of human existence. 

The final principle deals with train- 
ing for citizenship. An education that 
unites intellectual, moral, and religious 
elements is the best training for citizen- 
ship. It inculecates a sense of responsi- 
bility, a respect for authority, and a 
considerateness for the rights of others 
which are the necessary foundations of 
civic virtue—more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying a 
larger freedom, has a greater obligation 
We are convinced 
that, as religion and morality are es- 
sential to right living and to the publie 
welfare, both should be included in the 
work of education. 


to govern himself. 


THE POPES ON YOUTH 


Many passages have 
been assembled by Father Raymond B. 
Fullam, S.J., in his book entitled The 
Popes on Youth” <A correct formation 
of youth requires an understanding of 
the mentality, problems, and capabili- 
ties of youth. Each boy and girl is a 
precious individual in the eyes of God, 
and each must be individually under- 
stood, separately formed, and _ person- 
ally guided. Pope Pius XIT bids those 
who would form the ehild to study him 


appropriate 


* The Popes on Youth, by Rev. Raymond 


B. Fullam, S.J. (The America Press; 1956). 


in his tender age, for, if you know him 
well, you will educate him well; you 
will not misconceive his character; you 
will come to understand him, knowing 
when to give way and when to be firm. 
A naturally good disposition does not 
fall to the lot of all the sons of men. 

Some mothers may say children are 
so difficult to manage nowadays. Ad- 
mittedly, many boys and girls at the 
age of twelve or fifteen show themselves 
intractable. But why? Because when 
they were two or three years old they 
were allowed to do as they pleased. 
The Holy Father reminds parents that 
their child, no matter how obstinate 
and unresponsive, is still their child. 
‘No child is so unruly that he cannot 
be trained with care, patience, and 
love; and it will rarely happen that 
even the stoniest and most unpromising 
soil will not bare some flower of sub- 
mission and virtue, if only an unreason- 
able severity does not run the risk of 
exterminating the seed of good will 
which even the proudest soul has hid- 
den within it.” 


“MALE AND FEMALE 
HE CREATED THEM” 


Speaking of the differences of boys 
and girls in their training, Father Ful- 
lam tells us: “It may be stated gen- 
erally that boys tend to be extroverts 
in their ardent and active but irrespon- 
sible ways, while girls lean more toward 
being introverts in their sensitive and 
delicate, but unpredictable ways. This 
is not to decry the basic characteristics 
proper to the masculine and feminine 
dispositions, but rather to channel these 
traits of personality toward their 
proper God-appointed role in the fam- 
ily and society. ‘Male and female He 
ereated them’ (Gen. 1:27).” 

Pius XIL has some words of wisdom 
for parents and teachers touching on 
the differences of training of the two 
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sexes. “Does not the father who lives, 
thinks, talks, and acts as a Christian, 
even in worldly affairs, become the ed- 
ucator and teacher of his son who ob- 
serves him? Doesn’t such a man be- 
come a father in a second way, now 
not only of the body, but also of the 
soul, because of the profound influence 
he has on the spirit of his son, transfus- 
ing his own spirit of faith into the boy 
in a better way than by means of ad- 
vice and warnings? .. . 

“Certain young men, impassioned for 
sports-rallies and demonstrations, find 
no interest except in sports; they devote 
all their activity to training for games; 
they place their entire ideal in the con- 
quest of champions. But they give 
only a distracted and bored attention 
to the troublesome needs for study and 
a career. The hearth at home is little 
more for them than an inn where they 
drop by while passing through like 
strangers. Altogether different are you, 
my sons, thank heaven, when after a 
good game you hasten to take up your 
work with a new spirit, and when you 
return home you bring joy to the fam- 
ily with your exuberant and enthusias- 
tie accounts. There are young 
men who think that, beginning at a cer- 
tain age, prayer is like incense whose 
sweet smoke, like perfume, is better left 
to women. Others go to Mass now and 
then when they find it convenient; but 
they believe, it would seem, that they 
are too grown-up to kneel, and not 
mystical enough, as some say, to ap- 
proach Holy Communion.” 

Pope Pius, speaking of the moral 
dangers to the girl of today, dwells on 
the fallacy of needlessly exposing girls 
to temptation. “Under the pretext that 
in the past a young girl, brought up as 
in a hothouse, surrounded by anxious 
attentions, jealously guarded in her in- 
nocence, risked being the victim of sur- 
prise at her first contact with the world 
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and with freedom, the young girl of to- 
day often acquires the illusion that a 
completely contrary education and con- 
duet will make her strong, hardened, 
immune, and alert in defense or in 
repartee; she takes for personality and 
vigor what is only, basically, careless- 
ness, imprudence, or even shameless- 
ness; she does not wish to convince her- 
self that constant familiarity with the 
other sex, complete parity of oceupa- 
tion and conduct, though constrained 
for a time within the limits of strict 
morality, will sooner or later expose her 
to the danger of overstepping those 
limits.” 


PARENTAL OBLIGATIONS 


We cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of the thorough training of youth 
in Christian homes. The Popes com- 
pare the love within a Christian family 
to the unity between Christ and His 
Church. must 
vrave obligation that is theirs to form 
the Christlike way of life in their ehil- 
dren. Pope Pius XII writes beautifully 
on the duty of parents to provide for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
their children. “The family is the 
cradle in which there is born and de- 
velops a new life, which, lest it perish, 


Parents accept the 


needs to be eared for and educated. 
This 
right, and a fundamental duty imposed 
on parents directly by God. The sub- 


sare and education constitute a 


stanee and aim of Christian edueation 
is the formation of the new human be- 
ing, reborn in baptism, unto the stature 
of a perfect Christian.” 

Pope Leo XIII, in his Letter on the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens, 
‘autions parents that they must protect 
their rights. “Where the right of youth 
is concerned, no amount of trouble or 
labor ean be undertaken, how great so- 
ever, but that even greater still may not 
be called for. In this regard, indeed, 
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there are to be found in many countries 
Catholies worthy of general admiration 
who incur considerable outlay and be- 
stow much zeal in founding schools for 
the education of youth. It is highly de- 
sirable that such noble example may be 
venerously followed where time and cir- 
cumstances demand; yet all should be 
intimately persuaded that the minds of 
children are most influenced by the 
If in 
their early years they find within the 
walls of their homes the rule of an up- 
right life and the discipline of Christian 
virtues, the future welfare of the state 


training they receive at home. 


will in great measure be guaranteed.” 


FATHERS, MOTHERS, TEACHERS— 
EDUCATORS ALL 


The father is the protector and pro- 
vider of his family. Pius XII admon- 
ishes fathers to have an intelligent, so- 
cial, and Christian consciousness of 
their duties. “How often is it that we 
sing the praises of the mother, reecogniz- 
ing in her the heart and the very sun of 
the family! But if the mother is the 
heart of the family, the father is its 
head, and consequently it is the cour- 
age and strength and activity of the fa- 
ther on which primarily depend. the 
health and well-being of the family. 
You have understood, my dear sons, 
and it is this which brings you here, how 
necessary it is for the father of a fam- 
ily to have an intelligent, social, and 
Christian consciousness of his position 
and his duties.” 

The Holy Father will not let the fa- 
ther of the family forget his duty to 
give spiritual support to all his family. 
“As for the father of the family, one of 
his principal funetions undoubtedly is 
to procure for his wife and children the 
financial means indispensable for life. 
Ix he not, however, above all, the en- 
lightened and wise guide, strong in his 


own personal experience, a prudent 


counselor in matters regarding the im- 
portant laws of life and the intimate 
aspirations and difficulties of those dear 
to him, to whom he gives a spiritual 
support more valuable and more need- 
ful than material protection?” 

“The sphere of woman, her manner 
of life, her native bent,” writes Pius 
XII, “is motherhood. Every woman is 
made to be a mother; a mother in the 
physical meaning of the word or in the 
more spiritual and exalted but no less 
real sense .... What a majestic figure 
is that of the mother in the home as she 
fulfills her destiny at the cradle-side, 
the nurse and teacher of her little 
ones!” It is your task from the cradle, 
writes the Pope to women, to begin 
their education in soul as well as in 
body; for if you do not educate them, 
they will begin, for good or ill, to edu- 
cate themselves. ; 

Teachers who instruct youth in the 
truths and faith 
shall shine as stars for all eternity. 
Speaking to teachers, Pope Pius XII 
wrote: “The responsibility that we 
have in common is immense.... It is 


practices of their 


the responsibility for souls, for eivili- 
zation, for the improvement and hap- 
piness of man both on earth and in 
heaven.” 

The Holy Father speaks in the highest 
terms of the large number of excellent 
lay teachers who labor side by side with 
religious men and women engaged in 
teaching. 

We need say nothing about the priest 
who by divine commission is the chief 
apostle of the Christian education of 
youth. This forming of youth holds 
first place with him. It is his sacred 
task to lead the young to the sublime 
and difficult heights of virtue and of 
Christian perfection. The burden of 
your ministry, writes Pius X to priests, 
is the training and education of youth. 
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To instruct in truth and mold the 
young for an honest life is your work 
of greatest importance; “for the condi- 


tions of the future will be determined 
by the way the tender and weak youth 
of today is fashioned.” 


Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 122) 


lines and public condemnation.” How- 
ever, the point of the game is that the 
majority percentage demands our full- 
est pastoral effort precisely that the 
above-mentioned relationships may be 
illumined, and that totally formed 
young Catholics may take their place 
in our society. 

As is well known to the Most Rever- 
end Ordinaries and to the Youth Di- 
rectors of the United States, the Youth 
Department of the NCWC promotes 
through the National CYO Federation 
(and its “umbrella,” the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Youth) a fourfold pro- 
gram, which itself to the 
spiritual, cultural, social, and athletic 
aspects of youth life. The spiritual is 
preeminent, and affords both basis and 
integration of the other three phases. 

The program is accomplished through 
a technique known as “The Council 
Plan,” whose specific and almost over- 
publicized intent is to inculeate an 
operative responsibility in 
youth themselves. Implicit in the 
Council Plan is the youth’s relationship 
to authority, since the CYO Councils 
are built up on the ecclesiastical lines 
of parish, deanery and diocese. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that 


addresses 


sense of 
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just a few days ago the National CYO 
Youth Board met in Washington to 
finalize topies for panel discussions at 
the forthcoming November convention 
of the Diocesan Section of the NCCY 
to be held in Buffalo. The Board, 
comprised of young people from some 
twenty dioceses, independently selected 
topic after topic dealing with personal 
responsibility, the responsible use of 
power, and responsibility to God, par- 
ents and society. It was possible to 
feel more than a modicum of humility 
while these representative youth re- 
vealed such sensitivity to their needs 
and problems. 

The notion of a religiously mature, 
responsible and apostolic yout h—grace- 
fully at ease but providentially discon- 
tent in our secular society—provides 
not a little motivation to those of us 
Small 


wonder, then, that we employ the psy- 


who work with young people. 


chological tool of prudent affirmation 
as opposed to condemnation in achiev- 
ing that notion. 


Rr. Rev. Mser. Josern FE. Scrieper, 
Dire ctor 
Youth Department, NCWC 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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By VERY REV. MARION L. GIBBONS, C.M., J.C.D. 


Rector of 


Houston, Texas, 
member of the Diocesan Tribunal, Dioc- 
csan Director of Vocations and vice- 
provincial consultor. With this tissue 
Father Gibbons takes over the depart- 
ment which Father Cecil Parres, C.M., 
headed so successfully since June, 19857. 


Mary’s Seminary im 
Father Gibbons is a 








Any Probable Validity 
for This Form of Absolution? 
Question: Is there moral probability 
for the validity of the following form of 
sacramental absolution: “ Dominus 
Noster Jesus Christus te absolvat a 
peccatis tuis in nomine Patris, et Filv, 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.”? 


Answer: It may be admitted that 
there is some probability for the valid- 
ity of these words, but it needs to be 
added immediately that the use of such 
a “form” intending sacramental absolu- 
tion would be gravely illicit for a priest 
of the Latin Rite (lorio, Theo. Moral., 
Vol. IIT, par. 302.). 

The “absolution” as presented by the 
inquirer is deprecatory in form, i.e., im- 
ploring forgiveness. A confessor must 
intend by his personal act to absolve, 
to forgive, to exercise his judicial power 
of jurisdiction over the sins of the pen- 
itent. 

Words are signs. They are used to 
express one’s intention. They are, in a 
sense, arbitrary. If someone should 
commit a moral wrong against me, | 
might say, “May God forgive you!”, 
and intend thereby also that “I forgive 


you.” But the person offending and 
now repentant would naturally ask, 
“Do you also forgive me?”, and thus 
give evidence of the incompleteness, the 
uncertainty of the first expression. 
Could a confessor, using the words 
of the inquirer, intend by them to ab- 
solve? I suppose it must be admitted 
that he could, and thus the words could 
be termed “materialiter deprecativa, 
sed formaliter indicativa.” Thus an 
exercise of judicial authority could be 
intended, and the words used might be 
concluded to be equivalently indicativa. 
The Council of Trent determined that 
the essential form of the Sacrament of 
Penance is to be found in the words: 
Te absolvo a peccatis tuis (Sess. XIV, 
cap. 3). The rubrieal form, and there- 
fore the form of precept, contains these 
words with additional prayers. There 
is no question but that the Church could 
determine, under pain of nullity, a form 
that would be absolutely required. 
This the Church has not chosen to do, 
and therefore it is argued that by virtue 
of Canon 11 the “form” in question can- 
not be considered absolutely invalid. 
Pursuing our thoughts on the matter, 
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What if a penitent should know that his 
confessor is using such a form of absolu- 
tion? What would be the obligation, if 
any, of the penitent? 

If personal knowledge were had, and 
certainty of the wording, there seems 
no question but that a grave obligation 
would be present to bring about a cor- 
rection of the practice of the confessor. 
Obviously the penitent’s personal spir- 
itual welfare is in jeopardy; the confes- 
sor’s also, if he is willfully not con- 
forming with aeecepted practice of the 
Chureh and employing a form which is 
only probably valid. Without ques- 
tion, the common good may also be ad- 
versely affected, and gravely so. There- 
fore, the gravity of the penitent’s obli- 
gation is much increased. 


If a penitent’s knowledge is hearsay, 


prudence dictates a judgment on the 
source of the information. It is a most 
unlikely occurrence and the confessor’s 
reputation is also at stake. 

In ease the illicit action be known 
from personal knowledge, a direct, fra- 
ternal, informal approach would seem 
indicated as the best method of cor- 
recting the situation, and most espe- 
clally if the confessor be found of good 
will. Failing in this, the matter should 
be brought to the attention of the con- 
fessor’s ordinary. 


To Save One’s Life 


Question: To what extent must a 
person go in using medicinal and surgi- 
eal means to preserve his life? 

Answer: It is to be stressed that 
there is question here of “obligation” 
and not “choice.” A person has a grave 
obligation to take care of his physieal 
health, and this obligation is extended 
to doctors and nurses in the use of 
means to that end, for these latter stand 
toward the patient in relation to his 
physical well-being as the priest does to 
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the patient’s spiritual welfare. From 
the commandment of loving our neigh- 
bor as we love ourselves, we know that 
we are to care for all the endowments 
we have, and not the most important 
but yet a relatively important asset is 
our physical health and life. Then, too, 
the commandment, “Thou shall not 
kill,” does extend to ourselves! How- 
ever, as we are obliged not to harm our 
neighbor to any degree less than death, 
so we are not permitted to harm our- 
selves by mutilation and by personal 
neglect of the ordinary means required 
for physieal well-being. 

The 


these commandments of God is that we 


cardinal consideration behind 
are not owners of our own bodies, but 
rather stewards of them. We have use, 
not dominion, of our lives. Accordingly, 
we are not morally free to discard them 
at will, but rather must respect the will 
of God, our Maker, in this regard. 
Therefore, a person has an obligation 
to use ordinary means to preserve his 
life. 
use extraordinary means to preserve his 
life. It 
may, if he chooses, employ extraordi- 


He does not have an obligation to 


is to be noted that a person 
nary means, and in faet, certain situa- 
tions by reason of peculiar eireum- 
stances might oblige to the employment 
of unusual or extraordinary means. 

How would one distinguish between 
ordinary and extraordinary means? 
“As regards various hospital procedures, 
the theologian would say that ordinary 
means of preserving life are all medi- 
cines, treatments and operations which 
offer a reasonable hope of benefit to the 
patient and which can be obtained and 
used without excessive expense, pain, or 
inconvenience” (Kelly, Linacre Quar- 
terly, Feb., 1957, p. 3). 

This deseription of ordinary means 
has the two ideas of inconvenience and 


usefulness. Financial cost is to be in- 
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cluded in the idea of inconvenience. 
Probability of suecess is the norm for 
judging usefulness. 
remark that the theological norms for 
extraordinary means of preserving life 
are not in accord with the sound prac- 
tice of many doctors and nurses of using 


[t is pertinent to 


all possible means while there is the 
slightest trace of life. While the ethics 
of the medical profession would require 
that all means be used to preserve life, 
even here there will be found a twofold 
interpretation: in a strict sense, and in 
a more moderated sense. The former 
would contend for prolonging life as 
long as possible, by any means avail- 
able, no matter how hopeless the case 
may seem to be; the latter would admit 
the right of the patient to refuse ex- 
traordinary means, but, insofar as the 
decision is the doctor’s, he should en- 
deavor to prolong life right to the end. 

The view of the doctor who holds to 
the moderated sense squares well with 
the Catholic and Christian concept of 
death, after all, 


while the end of an earthly existence, 


life that insists that 


ushers in life without end and the Bea- 
tifie Vision of God, the reason for which 
man has earthly existence. “In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the doctor has 
no moral obligation to use extraordi- 
nary means unless they offer the hope 
of some real benefit to his patient with- 
out imposing a disproportionate incon- 
venience on others, or unless, by reason 
of special conditions, failure to use such 
means would reflect unfavorably on his 
profession (Kelly, ut supra). 

In terminal cases particularly, and 
not simply crisis cases where artificial 
aids may be very much in order, there 
is also such a thing as a right to die 
when due provision has been made for 
the spiritual welfare of the 
(Blaher, Friar, Feb., 58, p. 56.). 


person 
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On the Fifth Amendment 


SOME MoraL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
PRIVILEGE AGAINST SELF-INCRIMINA- 
TION IN THE FirrH AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
Srates. By Joseph P. Browne, 
C.S.C. (Murray and Heister, Inc., 


Washington, D.C., 1961), pp. xi + 

90. $2.00. 

Father Browne first treats of the 
moral basis of the Fifth Amendment, 
then of the Fifth Amendment in prac- 
tice. As to the right of silence of the 
accused in a criminal proceeding, he 
points out that the right not to testify 
against himself—which he argues is a 
natural right—has been recognized even 
by ecclesiastical courts only in the past 
However, he feels that 
on this matter we have perhaps the final 
word in a discourse of Pius XII to the 
Sixth International Congress on Penal 
Law in 1953, that “The judicial exami- 
nation must exclude physical and men- 
tal torture and narco-analysis, first of 
all because these violate a natural right 
even if the accused is really guilty, and 


few centuries. 


moreover because too often they give 
erroneous results.” 

In further confirmation of the right 
of the accused to inviolability, Father 
Browne cites Pius XII’s words to the 
1958 International Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology. His Holiness then 
“cautioned against the use of nareco- 
analysis and lie detectors for the prob- 
ing of secrets without the consent of the 
patient, for such practices would be a 
violation of the ‘right of the person to 
protect his interior world.’ This con- 
sent may not be unjustly extorted nor 
may it be presumed, and any violation 


of individual rights in this regard is, in 
the words of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
‘illicit? and ‘immoral.’ ” 

The author concedes that it cannot be 
argued that the use of narco-analysis is 
in itself unjust, for “it may be used as 
a means of treating and curing mental 
affliction.” It would be interesting to 
see the principles he here enunciates ap- 
plied to the question of the morality of 
the use of narco-analysis in such cases 
as that of the Chicago multi-murderer, 
Heirens, who feigned coma to avoid 
questioning. The police seem to have 
used sodium amytal to disprove the 
reality of the coma, then proceeded with 
nareo-analysis to get a complete con- 
fession of guilt, not to punish the crimi- 
nal but to inearcerate him for life lest 
he kill again. 

Father Browne argues that the Fifth 
Amendment protects rights affirmed by 
correct moral principles, but in some 
respects goes beyond those moral princi- 
ples. In other respects the Fifth 
Amendment falls short of those princi- 
ples. He concludes that it would be un- 
just to judge one guilty in the matter 
under inquiry just because one “takes 
the Fifth Amendment.” However, he 
confesses that “There are sufficient 
grounds for suspicion or at least for pru- 
dent doubts concerning the innocence of 
such a witness.” 

FRANK MorrIss 


Thomism for the Colleges 

THEOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 
Edited by Reginald Masterson, O.P. 
(The Priory Press, Dubuque, Iowa, 
1961), pp. 343. $3.95. 
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be the question. Hamlet wrestled 
with such a question to near distraction 
because his view was dominantly sub- 
jective. We can fall into the same 
trap as Hamlet if we fail to “i ob- 
? | jective values in view. 
. | Father Masterson, 0.P., has edited 
ce TABLES | this book in which he and eleven other 
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this intellectual habit of theology will 
give more of perfection than any 
other study the student engages in; 
for this is the supreme humanly 
divine wisdom, and insofar as a man 
gives himself to the study of wisdom 
he already has a share of true hap- 
piness.... The penalty for not giv- 
ing the student this science is, in this 
matter, to send him away intellec- 
tually empty. 
calling, but in the strictest use of the 
terms, this means to send the student 
away stupid; for stupidity is the 
absence of wisdom, Isadore had 
defined a stupid man as one whose 
soul is undisturbed by sorrow and 
ignominy and who is unmoved by in- 
jury; upon which St. Thomas elabo- 


rates by explaining that the utter 


depths of stupidity are reached when 
2 man doesn’t even know he is in- 
jured. This is stupidity at its finest, 
simpliciter, when, for example, he 
doesn’t even recognize, let alone 
resent, attacks on his dignity, his 
family, his love, his very humanity 
the sort of attacks which are routine 
in American intellectual cireles  to- 
day (pp. 12, 14). 


It has been charged that students 
educated under Catholic auspices are 
“stupid, simpliciter” in science, and this 
is due, so the charge goes, to the omis- 
sion in whole or in good part of the 
physieal and experimental sciences that 
If Catho- 


lies are aecused of being prejudiced 


dominate secular education. 


against science beeause of the inade- 
quacy of its treatment in Catholie ed- 
ucation, what is to be said, mutatis 
mutandis, of secular education and its 
products? Then the secularist will an- 
swer, “You don’t teach theology, 
either!” 

Naturally, the authors in this volume 
are unanimous in their support of 
Thomism as the system to be used. 
Lest they be accused of partiality, 
Benedict XV is quoted: 


The eminent commendations — of 
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Thomas Aquinas by the Holy See no 
longer permit a Catholie to doubt that 
he was divinely raised up that the 
Chureh might have a master whose 
doctrine should be followed in a 
special way at all times (p. 62). 
This praise of Thomism has 
reiterated by both Pius XII and John 
XNIIL. 


burden of proof for the inclusion of a 


been 
It would seem, thus, that the 


system of theology other than Thomism 
rests on the challenging system. 

This teaching of theology at the col- 
lege level would have great reprecus- 
sions all the way back to the very be- 
ginnings of the educational 
It may well be that the 
theology will flounder because the stu- 


process. 


courses 1n 
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dent cannot these demands 
through defective training, not through 
au native Incapacity. First, there is the 
demand for the moral virtues (p. 24) 
which have their origins in the home, 
and then the intellectual virtues (p. 25) 
which have their great area of develop- 
(This is 
an Important reason why the Chureh in 


satisfy 


ment in clementary school. 


America cannot give up her parish 


schools as some eduentors suggest.) 

Arising out of these virtues we get 
a docility and studiousness (p. 35) that 
makes it possible for the student to ac- 
cept the 
God along with the dogmatie and dis- 


authoritative revelations of 
ciphinary pronouncements of the Chureh 
while giving to him the power to work 
the 
and 


adequately and = inquisitively in 


aren oof his God-given intellect 


COMpelenee, realizing the power and the 
limits of this competence. 
The communicate, 


ability to con- 


sidered under the general subject. of 
grammar (p. 148), must be highly de- 
veloped; also this ability ought to be 
bilingual (p. 149). In this regard, it 


seems that any one capable of learn- 
ing Latin should be made to take this 
language. It is the linguage of wor- 
ship, of doetrine, and of literature; a 
unity non-national 


language of and 


communieation. 

The book is highly recommended to 
all educators for its importance and 
perceptiveness. [very professor and 
profit the 
chapters relating theology to his specific 


instructor can read with 


area of professing and instructing. Just 
a run-down of the chapters should whet 
the appetite. 


. Theology in the Catholie College 

2. The Role of Catholie College 
Mdueation 

3. The Nature of Sacred Theology 

4. The Objective of College The- 
ology 
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5. An Undergraduate 
Course 

6. Seripture and College Theology 

7. College Theology and the Arts 

8. Theology and the Natural Sci- 
ences 


Theology 


9. Theology and the Social Sciences 
10. Philosophy and College Theology 
11. College Theology and the Liturgy 


12. Theology and_ the 
Course 


Marriage 


13. Preparation’ of 
Teachers 


Theology 


In handling the question of “academic 
freedom,” Father Ashley ealls for con- 
stant controversy: 


The theologian, and other teachers as 
well, will not teach the student to 
think dialectically unless they sub- 
ject him to constant controversy (p. 
155). 
But free discussion can be held “pro- 
vided that the discussion is between 
men of moral and intellectual virtue . . . 
for men will not arrive at truth or be 
loyal to it if they keep all sorts of in- 
telleectual company” (p. 154). 

There are many such balanced gems 
throughout that recommend Theology 
in the Catholic College to all educators. 
If theology does not dominate the in- 
tellectual life of man, we must get 
thousands of little Nietzehes who cor- 
rupt truth and youth. “Unless God 
build the intellectual world, education 
is vain.”” And God can dominate the in- 
tellectual world only through theology. 

HerMAN L. Heine 


Another Knox Retreat 


THE LAYMAN AND His CONSCIENCE. 
A Retreat by Ronald Knox (Sheed «& 
Ward, New York, 1961), 218 pp. 
$3.50. 


Monsignor Knox wrote this book not 
long before the end of his earthly life. 
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We are fortunate in having this, his 
second retreat for lay people; it is 
another gem in the cluster of brilliant 
writings he has left us. 

For many people, a retreat is a spir- 
itual and a material luxury. ‘Getting 
away from it all’ in quiet, beautiful 
surroundings, in peaceful nearness to 
God is virtually impossible for those 
whose duties keep them on the job day 
and night (mothers of young children, 
for instance). Nor is a retreat always 
possible for those whose finances are 
budgeted down to the penny. 

But this book could form the basis 
of a modified retreat at home. A chap- 
ter a day would take the reader through 
nineteen days of meditations on God, 
His love, His presenee, the rosary, the 
New Law, humility, simplicity, death, 
and finally on “Jesus only.” 

Monsignor Knox calls this retreat a 
spring cleaning, a “flick round with the 
duster,” and in that flick he presents a 
exiunination of con- 
calling it such. He 
“Put yourself 
and, because 


most wonderful 
science, without 
analyzes the formula: 
in the presenee of God,” 
for us poor humans that is a very dif- 
ficult thing to do, he amends it to: 
“Put yourself in the presence of some- 
thing else, and find God there.” So, 
even our distractions can bring us in a 
roundabout way to God. 

very now and then, a_ refreshing 
phrase leaps out at the reader, some- 
thing pointed, pithy and meaningful. 
“The strain of being a Christian,” the 
tension because of sin in the world, for 
instance, in his chapter, “The Crucifix”; 
“sehool-tie Christians” in the chapter 
on “Faith and Results”; “the courtesy 
of Christ,” in his chapter on “The Holy 
Kucharist.” Unobtrusiveness and im- 
partiality are hardly the character- 
istics we would immediately associate 
with the idea of courtesy, yet it is in 
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in words and pictures, to the Eternal City. D117 95¢ 
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A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN 


Edited by John J. Delaney. The Marian Award-winning 
anthology which tells of eight great appearances of Our 
Lady on earth. D118 85¢ 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Hugh Pope, O.P. An outstanding commentary on the 
life of St. Augustine and the times in which he lived. 
D119 $1.35 
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INTERIOR CASTLE 


St. Teresa of Avila; translated, and with an introduction 
and notes by E. Allison Peers. St. Teresa’s most sublime 
masterpiece; a classic of mystical literature. D 120 75¢ 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


Fulton Oursler. One of the most popular and reverent 
biographies of Christ ever written. D 121 95¢ 
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THE MEANING OF MAN 


Jean Mouroux. Profound and inspiring thoughts on the 
significance of man and his relation to God. D 122 85¢ 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 

Mary Reed Newland. Invaluable practical counsels for 

molding the child in Christian virtues and practices. 
D123 85¢ 


THE SOUL OF THE APOSTOLATE 


Jean-Baptiste Chautard, O.C.S.D.; translated, and with 
an introduction by Thomas Merton. A modern spiritual 
classic stressing the need for a unity between the con- 
templative and the active life. D 124 85¢ 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. A brilliantly reasoned and tem- 
perate approach to the question of censorship in 
America. Diz 13¢ 


THE SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD 


Gertrude von Le Fort. A classic novel of rare faith and 
courage during the French Revolution. D126 65¢ 














those qualities of Christ that Monsi- 
gnor Knox finds His great courtesy. 

The chapter on “Kindness” stresses 
the positive “Do unto others,” not just 
the “I don’t like people to do this to me, 
so I don’t do it to them.” Monsignor 
Knox notes three reasons for our losing 
opportunities for acts of kindness: 
want of imagination; want of alacrity; 
want of courage. His examples hit 
home with startling accuracy. For 
instanee, consider this gem: “all the 
people who feel odd man out; the in- 
valid who likes to be asked about his 
health; the shy, plain girl whom nobody 
pays any attention to; the unsuccessful 
author who longs to meet somebody 
who has heard of his book.” 

These are just a few samples of the 
wealth of thought, the depth of mean- 
ing, the bits of humor that permeate 
the content and style of The Layman 
and His Conscience. It is soul-seareh- 
ing and delightful at the same time. 
It will surely have its effect on all who 
read it, whether they are at home, 
traveling, making a holy hour, or actu- 
ally on retreat. 

LEON PAUL 


Mass in the Vernacular? 

ROME AND THE VERNACULAR. By Ange- 
lus A. De Marco, O.F.M. (The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1961), 
pp. xvi + 191. $3.25. 

This historical study, which is based 
upon a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to the Theological Faculty of the Catho- 
lic University of America, should con- 
tribute much to a more intelligent 
appreciation of one of the most contro- 
verted questions of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline today—the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy. In successive chapters, 
Father De Marco discusses the change 
from Greek to Latin in the liturgy dur- 
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ing the early centuries at Rome, the 
permissions granted for the use of Gla- 
golitic, Chinese, Greek, and other lan- 
guages at Mass, the debates over the 
vernacular at the Council of Trent, and 
the developments of recent decades. 

Though “this work is by no means an 
attempt to side with either the pro or 
con of the vernacular problem” (p. 
xiii; see also p. 143), Father De Marco 
does suggest a solution to it in the em- 
ployment of the vernacular for the 
Foremass, or Liturgy of the Word, and 
of Latin for the Sacrificial Banquet; 
and he believes that “in practice, this 
actually seems to be the very solution 
which the Holy See is admitting today” 
(p. 157; emphasis in the original). But 
would not the adoption of the vernacu- 
lar for a large part of the Mass be an 
almost certain prelude to the complete 
abandonment of Latin in the not too 
distant future? And are there any real 
indications that the Holy See is ad- 
mitting such a solution today? As 
Father De Marco himself admits, the 
only concession that has been thus far 
granted for the use of the vernacular in 
the Mass for the universal Church has 
been for the renewal of the baptismal 
vows during the Easter Vigil: (p. 151). 
On Mareh 9, 1959, the Cardinal Areh- 
bishop of Cologne did obtain permission 
“to use the vernacular (direetly and 
immediately and as an experiment) in 
chanting the Passion and Prophecies of 
the Holy Week rites” (p. 89), but this 
concession, Which was taken in some 
quarters as a token of more to come, 
was not renewed. 

Within the compass of a rather brief 
work, Father De Mareo has amassed a 
wealth of useful and interesting mate- 
rial, but a few details could have been 
further elaborated. In former centuries 
the Holy See insisted upon the use of 
Old Slavonic rather than modern dia- 
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leets in the celebration of the Slavic- 
Roman liturgy (p. 47). Similarly, 
when the Holy See in the seventeenth 
century authorized the celebration of 
Mass in Chinese, a permission which 
for reasons unknown was never acted 
upon, it insisted that the language to be 
(Wen-hua) 
rather than the spoken languages of the 


used should be Mandarin 
people (p. 61). To what extent can 
such literary languages be regarded as 
vernaculars? Father De Marco ably 
points up the heretical connotations 
which a vernacular liturgy had for the 
Protestant Reformers. The caution of 
the Chureh in this regard could have 
been further substantiated by references 
to the erroneous opinions of the earlier 
Cathari and Waldensians and of the 
later Jansenists with respect. to the 
need of “intelligible” languages in the 
liturgy. When enumerating the various 
permissions that have been granted for 
the use of the vernacular with the Latin 
of the Mass, he could have profitably 
included that part of the instruction 
De Musica Sacra of September 3, 1958, 
which encourages the reading of the 
Ipistle and Gospel in the vernacular at 
Mass a quodam lectore. 

In their promotion of Rome and the 
Vernacular, the publishers have seized 
upon a rather unfortunate sentence to 
deseribe the book: “These pages will 
provide the reader with ample evidence 
that the use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy will by no means change the 
essentials of the Saerifiee as instituted 
by Christ” (p. xiii). Sueh comment on 
what should be perfectly obvious gives 
# wrong impression of the work, and it 
could easily deter serious readers from 
delving into something which they 
would otherwise find to be a rewarding 


experience 


M. Joserpu CostTe..or, S.J. 





NEW BOOKS FOR PRIESTS 








CONFESSION AND 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Andreas Snoeck, S.J. 
Translated by T. Zuydwijk, S.J. 


The sacrament of penance as seen from the 
point of view of pastoral theology. Father 
Snoeck treats of spiritual direction in the 
administration of the sacrament and the real 
meaning of the sinful act. Especially val- 
uable is the chapter devoted to the treat- 
ment of the scrupulous person. $3.50 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


by Joseph Gill, S.J. 


The opening volume in a new series, The 
Popes Through History, which will consist 
of biographies of popes who reigned in 
times of particular crisis for the Church. 
The present work is a popular biography 
of a great fourteenth century Roman pon- 


tiff. $3.75 


FAITH, REASON AND THE 
GOSPEL 


Temes and edited by John J. Heaney, 


A collection of modern Christian thought’ 
intended as supplementary reading on the 
Gospels and on Faith. Included among 
the contributors are such important writers 
as Romano Guardini, Jean Mouroux, David 
Stanley, Karl Adam, and Hugo Rehner. 
Soon. paper $1.95 cloth $4.95 


THE JEWS AND THE 
GOSPEL 


A Re-examination of the New Testament 
by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 


Father Baum, author of That They May Be 
One, examines the Acts of the Apostles, 
the four Gospels, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and explains the doctrine of the New 
Testament on Israel's relation to the Church 


of Christ. $4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Reviews in Briefer Scope 


Lairy, CHURCH AND WorLb. By Yves 
Congar, O.P., translated by Donald 
Attwater (Helicon Press, Baltimore, 
1960), pp. vil + 87. $2.50. 

This small volume 
translations of three addresses given 
by Father Yves Congar in 1958, the 
first of which was delivered in French, 
the remaining two in German. In these 
conferences the celebrated Dominican 
takes up more in detail some of the 
problems already touched upon in his 
larger work, Lay People in the Church. 
The first of these consists in the safe- 
guarding of human liberty which he 
sees threatened from one side by “a 
tendency in modern society to attach an 
over-riding value to individual free- 
dom,” and from the other by “the quest 
for power through organization” (p. 2). 
The second matter treated is the role of 
the laity in the Church, past and pres- 
ent; and the third, the participation of 
the laity in the Church’s prophetical of- 
fice. 

Father Congar is keenly aware of the 
fact that for the first time in history 
men are living in “a wholly secular and 
‘unsacred’ world, purely of this earth 
and its time,” and that, as a conse- 
quence, “the Catholic Christian may 
well often feel himself religiously iso- 
lated” (p. 55). Nevertheless, “it is the 
Christian’s duty to be where he is,” and, 
in fact, “if the Church is to fulfill her 
mission to the world, it is to the laity 
more than ever that she has to turn” 
(p. 56). Father Congar has done well 
to point up once again the need for fur- 
ther study on the position of the laity 
within the Church. If there is to be 
one criticism of these conferences, it is 
perhaps that they are more suited for 
the Europeans to whom they were orig- 
inally given than for American Catho- 
lics. There is practically no reference 


contains the 
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to such concrete examples of lay activ- 
ity as that carried on by altar socie- 
ties, sodalities, and other parish organi- 
zations so common in the United States. 
This slight impression of unreality is 
enhanced by the employment of a cer- 
tain amount of theological jargon which 
tends to obfuscate some rather elemen- 
tary ideas. 

James J. MADIGAN 


EFFECTIVE PREACHING. By Thomas V. 
Liske, S.T.D. (The Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y., 1961), pp. x 
-+. 349 (with notes, speech exercises, 
index). $5.00. 


Public speakers, especially priests 
and seminarians, found this remarkable 
opus helpful and enlightening in its first 
edition. In its second addition, just 
published, an additional section of 
thought-provoking exercises and assign- 
ments adds real value, for it offers the 
reader rich experience in every phase of 
public speaking from voice projection 
and the overcoming of “pulpit fright” to 
the usage of pantomime. The young 
seminarian will especially be grateful 
for Chapter Twelve which makes so 
much sense: “How to Write a Sermon.” 

This volume is the result of Father 
Liske’s lectures as professor of speech 
at Quigley Preparatory Seminary in 
Chicago. Eminently practical and 
thorough (and sympathetic), the author 
has seattered the stardust of merri- 
ment throughout his book, so that Ff- 
fective Preaching is happy learning and 
difficult to lay aside. And this is not so 
very surprising since Father Liske has 
long since won his literary spurs. A 
preacher of note, a teacher of rare suc- 
cess, a playwright, and now a dynamic 
pastor, Father Liske adds to the reputa- 
tion of his first edition of Effective 
Preaching with this still better volume. 

VINCENT F. Ktensercer, O.P. 











IMPORTANT TITLES 


OF 


SPECIAL 


INTEREST 





THE SUNDAY 
EPISTLES 


Excellent sermon material is available 
here as Father Murphy presents a careful 
line-by-line examination of each Sunday’s 
epistle. Since about 80 per cent of the 
readings are from St. Paul, this work be- 
comes a competent study of Pauline the- 
ology. Concludes with a brief, incisive life 





Richard 2 A. Murphy, O.-P. of Paul. $5.00 
Predecessor of THE SUNDAY EPISTLES 
— a handy volume for priests pre- 
paring Sunday sermons ... also .. . en- 


GOSPELS 


Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 


lightening reading for the interested Chris- 
tian who wants to understand more clearly 
the meaning of the Gospels he hears read 
Sunday after Sunday and year after year.” 

The Sign $5.00 








CHRISTIANITY 
IN MODERN ART 


Frank and Dorothy Getlein 


Outspoken and objective survey of a sub- 
ject which concerns all priests: the status 
and future of modern Christian art. The 
authors cover the whole field of artistic 
expression: painting, sculpture, prints, 
craftswork, etc., in a thought-and-action- 
provoking manner. $5.00 





AGAINST 
THE GOAD 


James H. Mullen 


Skillfully written, stirring modern-day 


spiritual autobiography of a man who 
made the restless search and found his 
peace in the Catholic Church. Here is 
the full journey of a seeking soul from 
childhood — prejudices and _— enlightened 
doubts to final acceptance of the faith. 


The sincere inquirer will find here much 
of his own story. The Catholic’s appre- 
ciation of his faith will deepen with every 
page. $3.95 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


911 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. By B. C. 
Butler, Abbot of Downside (Helicon 
Press, Baltimore, 1961), pp. v + 111. 
$2.95. 


The three chapters of this book origi- 
nally formed the Lauriston Lectures for 
1958 in which the learned Abbott of 
Downside takes up three interrelated 
problems: the Sacred Scriptures as an 
historical document, inspiration in the 
light of modern Biblical criticism, and 
the Bible and Christ. In the first chap- 
ter Dom Butler notes that Christianity, 
Judaism, and Islamism up to a point 
transmit the same revelation and that 
the concept of revelation in these reli- 
gions is different from that found in 
other religions. In the second chapter 
he treats specifically of the problem of 
the divine authorship of the Bible. In 
the course of this exposition he answers 
three objections that have been raised 
against their divine inspiration: — the 
seeming immorality of certain actions 
related in the Old Testament, errors in 
reporting historical incidents, and the 
final form of the individual books, which 
must frequently be attributed to later 
editors rather than to the authors to 
which they have been ascribed. In the 
final chapter, Dom Butler shows how 
the message of the Bible was directed, 
first, to the community rather than to 
the individual. He describes the differ- 
ence between the love of creatures for 
God as envisaged by Aristotle and the 
love of God for His creatures as wit- 
nessed by the Old Testament. He notes 
the difficulties encountered by theolo- 
gians in the process of translating Chris- 
tianity into the categories of Greece (p. 
101), though such efforts are, of course, 
necessary. In his conclusion he shows 
how the very problems which scholars 
outside the Church encounter in their 
interpretation of the revealed word of 
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God should be a strong incentive for a 
return to that Church which “is com- 
missioned by God to proclaim that word 
to mankind and every man” (p. 101). 
And here, his own conversion in 1928 
should be a ease in point. Dom Butler’s 
broad cultural attainments, his mild wit, 
his penetrating insights into critical 
problems, and the clarity of his ex- 
position all combine to make this a 
highly interesting and intelligent little 
book. 

M. JosepH CostTeL.or, S.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Deed of God. By John W. 
Lynch. This is, in a special way, in- 
tended for priests. The author is the 
well-known and gifted writer who gave 
us A Woman Wrapped in Silence. The 
“Deed” of which he speaks here is the 
Mass, and he examines the meaning of 
the sacrifice in terms of Christ’s own 
life and in terms of the life of His 
Chureh down through the centuries. 
The style is a free verse, but honed and 
polished to convey something of the di- 
vine richness of its subject. It is litera- 
ture and food for meditative minds. 
Sheed & Ward, N.Y. 3, N-Y., 125 pp.. 
$2.95. 


(fo in’ Peace. By Charles Hugo 
Doyle. Informative treatments on the 
sacrament of penance are always wel- 
come. This one, by the author of 
Cana Is Forever, will go a long way in 
explaining clearly what the forgiveness 
of sins in the confessional really means. 
There is, inter alia, a good historical 
sketeh of the Chureh’s attitude toward 
the sacrament. Useful also for pro- 
pective converts who have special dif- 
fieulty in understanding confession. 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 141 pp., 
$2.95. 
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Teaching All Nations. Subtitled “A 
Symposium on Modern Catechetics,”’ 
this very substantial volume is edited 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J., and Clif- 
ford Howell, S.J. These are the papers 
read at a great international conference 
at Eichstatt, Germany, under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal Gracias. Its empha- 
sis is on the role of catecheties in mis- 
sion lands, but the depth and authority 
of the essays, coupled with their prac- 
ticality, makes this invaluable for any- 
one seriously concerned with the 
teaching of Christian doctrine. Solid. 
Herder and Herder, New York, 421 pp., 
$6.95. 


Offbeat Spirituality. By Pamela 
Carswell. A better title for this book 
would be impossible. It’s just what it 


says it is: offbeat and spiritual. But 





fresh and 
illuminating presentation of the 
Gospel according to John, newly 
interpreted by the eminent Do- 
minican teacher in the light of 
recent studies in psychology, 
mythology and theology. Father 
Vann’'s adaptation of the gospel 
itself achieves unusual clarity, 
and his commentary richly illu- 
minates the many meanings in 
John’s thought—particularly the 
idea that life is a quest for inte- 
gration. 


The Eagles 
Word 


By Gerald Vann, O.P. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 





LB A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 

















its offbeatness doesn’t rob it of ortho- 
doxy either. It is very much down-to- 
earth, and looks hard at real people in 
a real world with real yearnings for 
holiness, even though they don’t always 
realize it. The style is racy; the 
thoughts often of striking originality; 
the invitation to work for holiness is ex- 
tended, but sans preachment. Sheed & 
Ward, New York, 241 pp., $3.95. 


Catholic Action and the Laity. By 
Arthur Alonso, O.P. In an era that is 
often called “the Age of the Laity,” 
any explanation of Catholie Action 
which will serve to clarify the role of 
the laity in the life of the Church is wel- 
come. This book does that. It tells the 
reader, in accurate manner, the genuine 
sense of the Actio Catholica, something 
that is too often overlooked in vague 
employment of the phrase “Catholic 
Action.” In the U.S., the meaning of 
this vastly important section of the 
apostolate is gaining ground among 
priests as well as the laity. The pres- 
ent volume ought to go a long way in 
helping to strengthen the status of 
Catholie Action here. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 320 pp., $4.50. 


The Blessed Trinity and the Sacra- 
ments. By Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. 
With a chapter to each sacrament, the 
author explains the role of each in the 
spiritual life, with special emphasis on 
the life of the Christian in the Mystical 
Body. It is sacramental theology ori- 
ented toward growth in the spiritual 
life. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 150 pp., $3.50. 


General Moral Theology. By Most 
Rev. Antonio Lanza and Most Rev. 
Pietro Palazzini, translated by W. J. 
Collins, M.M. 
series of three volumes on the basic 
It offers 


This is the first in a 


principles of moral theology. 




















At iong last in English: Niedermeyer’s classic! 


_ 


kor every priest whose path crosses that of the mentally disturbed or 

physically ill; 

% forseminary professors and for those whom they would prepare solidly 
in Pastoral Medicine and Pastoral Theology. 

% for every doctor, lawyer, social worker, teacher, counsellor, nun, nurse 

who would have a thorough grounding in the Church’s position in 

medico-moral matters; 


COMPENDIUM OF 
PASTORAL MEDICINE 
By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., 8.1.D. 

Translated by 


Rev. Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D 


as epee pe reg nes ye peegemiaanes 





No important topic in the wide medico-moral field has escaped the scrutiny of Dr. 
Niedermeyer’s Compenpium or PastoraL MerpicingE, and many topics which are 
rarely treated outside the specialized journals are here fully analyzed. 

The first section of the CompenpbiumM reviews the fundamentals and principles on 
Which Pastoral Medicine is founded and shows man as a citizen of two worlds, each of 
which affects his nature. 

The second division covers the entire field of sex in all its ramifications. In this 
introductory analysis of man’s sexual life, not only sexual biology, physiology and 
psychology of sex are full treated, but also sexual pathology, hygiene and ethics, sex 
education and the sociology and metaphysics of sex. 

In his third section Dr. Niedermeyer turns to the specific problems affecting the 
married and unmarried: sterility; impotency; sperm examination; artificial insemina- 
tion; Ogino-Knaus rhythm theory; birth control and other forms of abusus matrimonit; 
masturbation; homosexuality; ete. 

Full treatment of moral problems related to obstetrics and gynecology is the burden 
of the fourth part of the CompeNpiuM: craniotomy; ectopic pregnancy; abortion; 
transplantation of gonads; operations for change of sex; ete. 

Of special value to the confessor are the chapters on mental life—normal and ab- 
normal -and acquaintance with the acknowledged expertness of Niedermeyer in this 
Vital area will contribute vastly to successful dealing with the slightly or seriously 
mentally disturbed. 

Useful medical and psychological facts bearing on miraculous cures, ecstasy, stigmata, 
the spiritual state of the sick and dying, special problems of the priest and doctor in 
mission areas make up the topics of the final section of the CompENDIUM OF PASTORAL 
Mepicine. An extensive bibliography completes this work. 


The People behind the Book 


No man was better equipped to produce the original six-volume German work in 
Pastoral Medicine than the eminent physician-theologian from the University of Vienna, 
now deceased. ‘The immediate and continuing acclaim accorded to Dr. Niedermeyer’s 
classic work was to lead inevitably to a demand for a compendium. With the publica- 
tion of the German edition of the CompeNpiuM oF PastoraL Mepicine by Herder of 
Vienna there was next to follow the expressed hope in British and American professional 
journals that the work would be published in English. ‘The firm of Joseph F. Wagner, 
Ine., was fortunate at this point in securing the collaboration of Father Fulgence Buon- 
anno, O.F.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pastoral Psychology in the Fifth-Year Theology Pro- 
gram for newly ordained priests at St. Anthony’s Shrine in Boston, Mass., and Professor 
of Medical Ethies at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

> .  — - 
Price 57.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC.,53 Park Place, New York7,N.Y. 
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an analysis of the development of phil- 
osophical questions in relation to mo- 
rality, and has a very full historical 
flavor. Treated are such fundamentals 
as the end of man, human acts, the re- 
lationship of natural to supernatural, 
conscience, sin. Carefully documented. 
St. Paul Editions, Boston 30, Mass., 
254 pp. No price given. 


The Sacraments. By Cecily Hast- 
ings. The author, quamvis femina, is 
admirably qualified to write on the 
place of the sacraments in human life. 
She is a noted speaker for the English 
Catholic Evidence Guild, and this fa- 
milarity with the average man’s need- 
to-know brings a splendid clarity to 
her examination of Catholie doctrine. 
The first part considers the nature of 
the sacraments in relation to the hu- 
man nature which finds sacramental 
truth so connatural; the second part 
takes the individual sacraments and 
shows their function in the Christian 
life. Sheed & Ward, New York, 215 
pp., $3.50. 


Notes on Some Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite. By Msgr. J. Lane. Ru- 
brical directions, with special attention 
to the solemn Mass. Covers also pon- 
tifical Masses; office of the dead. The 
new Holy Week rubrics are also set 
forth. Illustrations and _ diagrams. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
164 pp., $3.50. 


The Year Made Holy. By Msgr. 
Matthias Premm. A collection of hom- 
iles on the Sunday Masses. With the 
renewed emphasis on congregation par- 
ticipation in the Mass and an ever 
wider use of the missal, these sermons, 
which use the texts of the missal, will 
have a particular appeal. Serves to re- 
veal once again the vitality present in 
the texts so quickly read through in the 
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Sunday Mass. Offers priests material 
for meditation about the central aet of 
Catholic worship. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 180 pp., 
$3.50. 


St. Anthony. By Sophronius Clasen, 
O.F.M., translated from the German by 
Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. This is a 
work of art, truly exquisitely produced. 
The illustrations are most plentiful and 
perfectly chosen. Since St. Anthony is 
“Everybody’s Saint” there is no Catho- 
lic who would not be delighted to go 
through this. For those connected in 
any way with Franciscanism or Fran- 
ciscan devotions and saints, this book 
is a “must.” Printed on high quality 
paper and with explanatory text to ac- 
company the photographs, it’s a volume 
to own and cherish. Francisean Her- 
ald Press, Chicago, Il., 136 pp., $4.95. 


The Marian Era. Edited by Marion 
A. Habig, and published by Mark Heg- 
ener, this is the second volume of Mar- 
ian studies under the heading “World 
Annual of the Queen of the Universe.” 
There are twenty-two articles on a wide 
range of topies relative to BMV, and 
include such authorities as Liam 
Brophy, Paul Palmer, Roger Charest. 
It is handsomely illustrated and a fine 
addition to Mariology. Its general 
excellence compares favorably with 
the volume mentioned just supra. 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, IIl., 
128 pp., $4.95 


Catholic Viewpoint on Overpopula- 
tion. By Anthony Zimmerman, 8.V.D. 
At a time when the population explo- 
sion is a ecatch-phrase heard every- 
where, a book of this quality has 
special appositeness. The author, well 
known in this field, lines up impressive 
authorities to support the Catholic atti- 
tude toward the problem of “too many 














LOOK REVIEWS 


people.” It is carefully worked out; 
carefully researched. Doubleday & 
Co., N.Y., 214 pp., $3.50. 


A Priest Confesses. By Jose Luis 


Desealzo. Although written on a most 
the priesthood, this 
rare treat. It is 
moving, tender, realistic, profound, emi- 
nently readable. 
Academy Guild Press. 


familiar theme: 


book is genuinely a 


Only a priest can ap- 
preelate it. 


Nota Bene! 


This Review would like to call very 
special attention to a ten-part series 
(“This Godless Communism”) to ap- 
the Catholic 
Treasure Chest, one of the finest efforts 
of Geo. A. 
Ohio. 

We have seen a sample of the first 


pear in “comic book,” 


Pflaum, Publisher, Dayton, 


issue of this series, and it is splendid. 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover written a 
special introduction to the 
Treasure Chest, distributed through the 


has 
series. 


parochial school (mostly intermediate 
and upper grades) and parish reading 
racks, through the “comic book” format 
is bound to do tremendous good for our 
very young Catholics at this almost-too- 
lute date. If your parish does not make 
Treasure Chest available to the young- 
sters at least, we urge you very strongly 
to try a sample copy anyway of this 
ten-part series on “This Godless Com- 
munism.”’ 


A.M.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Beyond the Fence 


qu is being written in the delicious solitude of a priests’ retreat 
house joined to a Trappist monastery. 

The air here has that lambent quality proper to early fall in New England. 
Verdant meadows, dew-jeweled, roll gently out to distant hills softened by a 
blue haze. 

If one listen closely, he can catch the subdued chant of the choir monks in 
the abbey’s glorious chapel beneath the abbey’s bells. It is a haven here—or 
perhaps a heaven. 

With one exception, the priests on retreat are seculars, away for a few days 
from the hurly-burly of city parishes; the jangle of the telephone; the insistent 
ring of the rectory doorbell; the wild shouts of youngsters playing in the streets; 
the bad marriages. 

As these retreatants pass through the darkened abbey chapel on their way to 
Mass; walk down the hushed halls of spotless cloisters to become silent witnesses 
of the monastic office; listen to the magic of the Salve, Regina sung by candle- 
light at the close of day—they look with a trace of awe (tinged with envy?) at the 
white-robed Trappists. “It must be a wonderful life,” whispered one of the visitors 
to his neighbor. “Their peace and contentment are bustin’ out all over.” 

Once I chatted with a Trappist priest—yes, some of them may speak—who 
had been in the Order many years. Said he: “You know, sometimes some of us 
Trappists wish we might preach to the faithful and hear their confessions. What 
a privilege that must be!” 

A few minutes ago I looked beyond a rustic fence at the 
lush fields retreating to those distant hills softened by that 
blue haze. And you may rely on it, those fields were 
certainly somehow a lot greener than the slightly browned 
grass whereon I stood. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Editor 














An Adaptation of the “Tithing” Principle 


Announcing ... the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 
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How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 


financing. It is an “all inclusive’ plan 


that enables you to: 


© Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

e Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances —to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 


need for ‘“‘erash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently overan extended period.” 


Another pastor said, “After eight years, 
I felt 1 knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F’A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


eh O) ABM Le 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects” 











“‘The Presentation of the Infant Jesus 
in the Temple’”’ ... by Carpaccio 


In ceremonies commemorating the Holy Family's journey to the temple, and the coming of Christ as ‘‘a light of 
revelation to the Gentiles,’ the Church blesses its candles on Candlemas day. For months before February 2, Will & 
Baumer candle craftsmen, the finest in the world, carefully shape 100% pure natural beeswax into beautiful Church 
and home symbols of the body of Christ, born of a Virgin. 


Altar brand, 51° pure beeswax candles packed two in a box for home 
use. Container serves as a handy holder for sick call and other purposes. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 





